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Leading 
Newspapers 


Seven Separate Selections Compiled 
by the Editor of PRINTERS’ INK 
One abe of these publications is to make conspicuous the errors of the AMERICAN 


EWSPAPER Directory circulation ratings and classifications, if there are 
any, and thereby lead to their detection and correction. 

















Leading Newspapers Considered by States, 
from the Advertiser’s Standpoint. A fifty-six page leaflet, sent by mail for 
ten cents, 

Greatest Circulations. Competing all periodicals believed to 
issue regularly so many as seventy-five thousand copies. A twelve-page 
leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 

Sunday Papers of Largest Circulation. Enumer- 
ating all believed to issue regularly so many as seventy-five thousand copies. 
A twelve-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 

The Religious Press. Considered from the Advertiser’s Stand- 
point, A twenty-four-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 

Agricultural Newspapers. Considered from the Advertiser’s 

tandpoint. A twenty-four-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 

Foreign Newspapers in the United States. A list of the best, 
considered from the Advertiser’s Standpoint. A twenty-four-page leaflet, 
sent by mail for ten cents. 

7 Class and Trade Papers. Considered from the Advertiser’s 
e Standpoint, A forty-eight-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 

For the seven lists send seventy cents. 
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The seven lists, carefully revised, will be published shortly in book form and 
sold for ONE DOLLAR a copy. For most advertisers this will be a much more 
useful volume than tha American 4-2 Directory, which costs ten times as 
much. Special rates will be made to publishers of newspapers who desire these 
lists, or copies of the proposed book, in hundred or thousand copy lots. Extra 
pease can be added, if desired, and specified pages or paragraphs can be printed 
n colors. 
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PUT VIM INTO YOUR 
BUSINESS. 


Invest $250 as a Starter. 





Get a week’s insertion of a 4-in. ad 
in the entire Atlantic Coast Lists of 
1,500 local weeklies. 

Talk to one-sixth of all the country 
readers of the United States. 

Get at the country people direct— 
through their local weeklies. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW York, N. Y., Post OrFice, JUNE 29, 1893. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS chants upon its purchases, In ad- 
MONTHLY. dition, a high-class dressmaking 1s 





The shopping and purchasing 
agency of Mrs. Kate E. Tirney, 
35 East Twentieth street, New 
York, is advertised most exclusive- 
ly by means of a small monthly 
publication called Shop Talk. This 
periodical was established a year 
ago as a monthly letter to custom- 
ers, and has now reached a circu- 
lation of 5,000 a month, with an 
advertising patronage that pays the 
cost of production and mailing. 
As an example of a business peri- 
odical that reaches a clientele in- 
accessible except through an ex- 
pensive list of general and special 
mediums it is well worth the at- 
tention of advertisers who have a 
similar proposition. Mrs. Tirney’s 
business is unique. She executes 
shopping commissions for women 
chiefly, numbering customers in 
every State, with a clientele in 
New York City. While her ser- 
vices are ordinarily required for 
the purchasing of gowns, dress ma- 
terials, household articles, child- 
ren’s clothing and other things dis- 
tinctively feminine, she will under- 
take to buy and deliver a steam 
yacht, a threshing machine, a 
tombstone or cemetery fence, a 
diving bell or a pedigreed tomcat. 
Flowers and fruit are selected and 
sent to steamers or hospitals, fancy 
dresses are hired for costume balls, 
transportation and theater tickets 
secured, chaperones or shopping 
guides furnished, gloves and 
gowns cleaned and repaired, board 
engaged and any honorable com- 
mission executed. In fact, there 
are but two kinds of service that 
Mrs. Tirney will not perform—she 
refuses to engage servants or buy 
second-hand articles. Except for 
certain special services, no charge 
is made patrons, as the agency re- 
ceives a commission from mer- 


maintained, and one of Mrs. Tir- 


ney’s patrons is Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 

Shop Talk is a neatly printed 
publication in booklet form. Its 


pages are five by seven inches, and 
under the heading of “Remarks by 
the Shopper Herself” Mrs. Tirney 
publishes a monthly talk upon sea- 
sonable goods and special oppor- 
tunities. The remainder of the 
publication is devoted to fashion 
notes, household hints, recipes, 
notes, little stories, verse and mat- 
ter that will interest women, with 
special reference to those who have 
homes and children to manage. As 
this matter is all selected and edit- 
ed by an experienced woman, it is 
timely and practical. This is one 
of Sho Talk's strong points. Mere 
man blunders lamentably when he 
tries his hand at fashion notes 
or cookery information, and his 
work not only bears the marks 
of the scissors, but is largely rem- 
iniscent, dealing with the modes of 
yesteryear. 

“Before Shop Talk was estab- 
lished and became so direct a me- 
dium for talking to old customers 
and soliciting new ones, I had 
never advertised to any extent,” 
said Mrs. Tirney. “A standing 
card in Vogue represents almost 
my entire expenditure in that di- 
rection. Of course, I have always 
circularized, and by sending postals 
to customers with a request for 
names of friends who would like 
my service I have always secured 
plenty of new material to work on. 
My chief dependence has been the 
recommendation of customers—I 
am advertised by my _ loving 
friends. But Shop Talk has opened 
up a new field. During some of 
the months of 1902 my _ business 
has increased fully fifty per cent 
over my previous month during 
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eighteen years. Part of this in- 
crease is due to Shop Talk and 
part to my annual subscription 
plan, which was inaugurated about 





Mrs. KATE 


two years ago. I have been a pro- 
fesional purchasing agent since 
1884, and this is the only agency 
of the kind that has ever been put 
upon a practical business basis. 
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Between two and four hundred let- 
ters are received every morning, 
and commissions are taken in 


charge by women who make the 


E. TIRNEY, 


tour of shops and select in person. 
All purchases are sent out from 
this office, so that a large list of 
articles represents a considerable 
saving in express charges to the 














customer, to say nothing of 
promptness. Until the yearly sub- 
scription rate of one dollar was 
established there were many pat- 
rons who hesitated to ask me to 
make small purchases, thinking 
that the commissions were too in- 
significant to pay me. The sub- 
scription plan has overcome this 
hesitation. Nothing is charged for 
Shop Talk, but it is sent only to 
those who subscribe for my ser- 
vice. I began it as a monthly let- 
ter that would advise my patrons 
of special opportunities, stimulate 
business in certain lines and make 
my service more personal. At the 
outset I wrote nearly all the matter 
myself, but as I aimed to tell all 
that went on in the world of 
fashion I soon found it necessary 
to give the paper wider scope. Be- 
ginning with the January number 
we have a monthly letter from 
‘Alice Smith,’ who has been a 
fashion writer for New York and 
out-of-town dailies, and an article 
from Miss Hotchkiss, who has 
written ‘Timely News of the City 
Shops’ for the Telegram during 
the past four years. The second 
volume begins with our March 
number, and the paper will be 
made over into a journal of the 
size of Printers’ INK, which is 
ideal in ways other than as an ad- 
vertising journal. We will print 
more matter, for one thing, and the 
paper must be thinner, for Shop 
Talk does not enjoy second-class 
rates, and it is not possible to mail 
a very large publication for a 
penny. We shall publish letters 
to mothers, matter that will inter- 
est children and other things that 
will appeal to women. One de- 
parment that I have in contempla- 
tion is dramatic criticism, both of 
new plays and the gowns worn in 
them. The playhouse is a real ar- 
biter of fashion, and out-of-town 
visitors look to the theaters for 
dress hints. The present form of 
Shop Talk is an odd size, and was 
selected without consideration for 
advertisers. We want a size that 
will accommodate cuts of the sort 
used in regular magazines. During 
the first months we printed no ad- 
vertising, and our first ad came 
without solicitation. A corset mak- 
er from whom we purchased goods 
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came to us with a request for 
space, and others have followed 
his example—in fact Shoo Talk has 
never had an advertising solicitor, 
yet enough advertising has come 
to put it on a paying basis. As an 
advertising medium it ought to be 
ideal for a great many lines of 
business, for it goes to none but 
buyers, and those of a very good 
class. Only within the past few 
months have I realized its possibil- 
ities in this direction. First and 
foremost, however, it will be my 
Shop Talk, and nothing of which 
i do not approve will be permitted 
in the advertising pages. One of 
my best advertisements has been 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, who has 
kindly permitted me to use her 
name. She has been a customer 
ever since Mr. Cleveland’s first 
term in the White House, and my 
dressmaking department was start- 
ed at her suggestion, after a cer- 
tain New York establishment had 
unwisely given pictures of some 
new gowns to the Sunday papers. 
Country merchants also send me 
many commissions for articles that 
they are unable to:supply them- 
selves, and I supply cards to hang 
in their stores announcing that 
they have a New York agent. Next 
to honest, painstaking service my 
success has been due to my person- 
ality, I believe. Women like to 
know that shopping is done by a 
woman, at least when sending the 
first order. After that they send 
other commissions because they 
tike the service, but the personal 
relation grows, and is always the 
greatest factor. Shop Talk is a 
modern medium for strengthening 
this personal relation, and is read 
and kept for its information.’ 
—_+o+—__——_ 


“CLEVERNESS IS SUFFICIENT 
FOR EVERYTHING. SERVICE- 
ABLE FOR NOTHING.” 

There are men who seem to think 
that all the virtue of an ad lies in its 
smartness or cleverness. They forget 
that advertising exists for the sole and 
only purpose of selling goods. What 
would we think if on entering a store 
the clerk who came forward to wait 
on us did so by turnine a_hand-spring, 
alighting on his feet before us and 
shouting with a horrible grimace some 
wretched pun or nonsensical phrase? 
The ghastly jokes, idiotic puns and aw- 
ful attempts at verse that are so often 
used by merchants all over the count 
represent the waste of many thousands 
of dollars annually.—St. Paul Trade, 








6 
THE INDIVIDUAL ACCENT. 


Now that advertising has grown 
to be a literature of a certain sort, 
much more voluminous, and some 
say much more interesting than 
the other literature which it act- 
ually surrounds in the magazines, 
we have a right to apply to it cer- 
tainliterary testsand canons. In the 
reading matter which it ballasts or 
is ballasted by, there are sometimes 
certain articles which stand out in 
relief. They do this because they 
have some special quality or qual- 
ities that compel the reader’s at- 
tention. The advertising pages al- 
so exhibit a similar difference. 
While the majority of the adver- 
tisements, like the general quality 
of the reading pages represents the 
ordinary, or the commonplace, the 
desire of the editor, writer and 
reader is to see or get hold of 
something that soars to a higher 
altitude and makes itself distinctly 
felt. But how to do this is the 
great thing to be considered and 
thought out. Kipling has done 
the unique in literature until all 
the world has come to recognize it 
and look up when he _ has 
anything to say. In fact, the in- 
dividual accent which he never 
misses when he writes, puts him 
to the forepart in respect to pub- 
licity if not in actual merit. 
Something like this has been, and 
is occasionally accomplished by a 
few bright and fertile pens among 
the advertising fraternity. Prob- 
ably the writers themselves of the 
most original and taking adver- 
tisements could not give a recipe 
for making them if offered a cap- 
tivating price therefor. Like the 
celebrated English painter, who 
was once asked how he mixed his 
colors, they would simply have to 
say, “I mix them with brains”’—a 
commodity very much needed by 
painters and advertising writers as 
well. If literary methods serve as 
a parallel or model for advertising 
once, so does art in pictorial and 
typographical ways. And_ here 
such art and craftmanship as 
Morris and De Vinne, and the best 
picture makers have to give us, are 
as available for business use in ad- 
vertising as for simply esthetic 
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ends. A Morris or Devinne page, 
or paragraph, tells in an advertise- 
ment or a booklet because it stands 
out to the eye as something beyond 
commonplace. It commands ad- 
miration and draws attention. 
Moreover it carries with its use 
a practical business inference. The 
reader who is arrested by it con- 
cludes that a firm which does so 
well—in tact, does its very best— 
in telling its story, will probably 
do its very best in furnishing its 
goods and serving its customers. 
Appearances, to be sure, as the 
proverb says, may sometimes de- 
ceive. Not all is gold that glist- 
ens. But nevertheless there are 
proverbs that are built upon ex- 
ceptions, The general rule is that 
appearances tell the truth. Who 
does not feel safer in going into 
a business place where everything 
looks as it should, and appears to 
be without visible fault, than to go 
into one where all the outside evi- 
dence is not assuring? Advertis- 
ers of all things in our modern 
era are very largely strangers to 
the public they deal with. A new 
firm has not only this fact pro- 
nouncedly against it but it has es- 
tablished rivals to contend with. 
But both need all the skill possible 
to keep their banner waving, and 
in attractive form. And it is 
mainly by the advertising page 
that they hold and attract profit- 
able custom. Any one who reads 
advertisements much—and _ that 
means almost everybody—can re- 
call at any moment, without much 
effort, a half dozen or a score of 
advertisements that are remember- 
ed. If they will analyze them, 
when they pick up the paper or 
magazine which comes out to-mor- 
row, it will be invariably found 
that those which are remembered 
have some unique quality, They 
show forth somewhere a fine touch 
which may not perhaps be describ- 
ed but which indicates some pleas- 
ing individuality. 
—+o>—_—__ 

In writing an advertisement to plain, 
pot | people, the safest guide is 
sound, homely common sense. Talk in 
the simple paaguage of the people you 
are addressing. Say things as plain as 
you can in to-day’s ad and try to make 


them still plainer in to-morrow’s an- 
nouncement.—Jed Scarboro, 
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“Che American Boy” 


Celebrates the New Year by passing 
the J]OO,O0OO Mark 


The issue for March will b 105,000 and 
possibly 110,000 copies 


All but 5-900 copies (which are delivered to News Co.) 


ate delivered to homes. It is a paid-in-advance circulation. 

















We have purchased the serial rights for America in the last 
story written by the late C. A. Henty, the greatest writer 
for boys in the world. Kirk Munroe writes for us two 
stories as he travels around the world on a trip just begun, 
at an expense to us of $2,000. 





Clean and high grade, no magazine in the world is so 
popular among boys, and 200,000 to 300,000 persons, 
young and old, read it cach month, and it is a mighty force 
for the advertiser. 





All advertisements placed on reading pages and usually next 
to reading matter. 





Without the aid of solicitors, 43 columns of high-class 
advertising were carried in the December issue. 





Send copy for March issue now, and not later than Feb. roth. 





Width of column, 24 ins. Size of page, 9 x124 ins. 
Lines on a page, 680. No advts. of less than ¥4-in. taken. 


RATES: We make a flat rate of soc. a line, of less than 
Yc. a line per thousand, guaranteed circulation. Page, $340. 
¥-page, $170. 14-page. $85. 4-page. $42.50. 1 in., $. 


5 per cent discount for cash with order 























See that ‘The American Boy”’ is on yout list for 1903. 
It will serve you well. 
The Sprague Publishing Company 
D 


TROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE INSURANCE PRESS. 





One object had in mind in the publica- 
tion of recent lists of class papers, with 
comments thereon, was to direct atten- 
tion to the papers and bring out opinions 
that s tend to make them known for 
what they are rather than for what 
“ Printers’ Ink” or somebody else may 
happen to think they are. 











There are just twenty-four pub- 
lications in New York City that 
are classified under the heading 
“Insurance” in the last issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Seven are published weekly, two 
bi-weekly, two semi-monthly and 
thirteen monthly. Some of these 
papers are also listed under “Fi- 
nance,” and are more particularly 
devoted to general monetary and 
commercial matters, while others 
deal with special departments of 
the insurance field, as life insur- 
ance, insurance jurisprudence and 
the like. The majority, however, 
appear to be publications that treat 
every department of insurance in- 
terests, and with a view to learn- 
ing something about papers of this 
letter class, as well as their field, 
their worth as advertising mediums 
and their reasons for being gen- 
erally, a Printers’ INK reporter 
was directed to interview the pub- 
lishers of the two which would 
appear to be most desirable and 
least desirable as advertising me- 
diums, presuming that the pros- 
pective advertiser were examin- 
ing this special field for the first 
time, and selecting mediums sole- 
lv by the ratings in the American 
Newspaper Directory. The me- 
dium settled upon as the one which 
such an advertiser would be most 
likely to avoid was the Spectator, 
a weekly of twenty-four pages, 

ublished at 95 William street. 

‘his paper was rated at I?? in 
1899, which signifies that the edi- 
tor of the Directory believed that 
its circulation exceeded 1,000, but 
that the publisher had expressed 
himself dissatisfied with this rat- 
ing, though unwilling to convey 
information that would warrant 
a higher one. In the following 
year its rating was I, while for 
1902 the information that the edi- 
tor of the American Newspaper 
Directory had to convey concern- 
ing the Spectator was expressed 
thusx—-X@@. An X opposite a 
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ublication’s classification in the 
irectory indicates that a com- 
munication from that publication in 
answer to an application for a re- 
vision or correction of the circula- 
tion rating accorded to it, created 
the impression that the publication 
would not be satisfied with any 
rating the editor of the Directory 
would he justified in according it. 
A publication to which the X rat- 
ing is applied is*generally one that 
(in the opinion of the editor of 
the Directory) is likely to cost an 
advertiser more for a service it 
can render than would be required 
to obtain a similar benefit from 
same other publication. The gold 
n.arks (@ ©) accorded a publica- 
tion signify that advertisers value 
that publication more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than 
for the mere number of copies 
printed. While papers accorded 
these symbols are usually valued 
by advertisers who go upon the 
Directory’s ratings in selecting me- 
diums, the X rating would be 
likely to carry the greatest weight 
with an advertiser who was in 
the dark concerning the quality of 
the Spectator’s clientele. There- 
fore, it was thought that an ad- 
vertiser going wholly by the Di- 
rectory’s information about the 
Spectator would be likely to favor 
almost any of the twenty-three 
other publications in its class. [IT 
SHOULD BE NOTED THAT THIS IS 
THE REPORTER’S PERSONAL OPINION. 
—EpitTor Printers’ INK.] 

At the office of the Spectator 
the reporter saw a gentleman who 
refused to give his name, but who 
said that he was the business man- 
ager of the publication. When 
told that the editor of Printers’ 
INK desired information about the 
paper’s purpose, scope, clientele 
and reason for existing, this 
gentleman gave a reply in the 
Socratic manner by asking, in re- 
turn, what reason there was for 
the existence of the American 
Newspaper Directory. The re- 
porter then replied that, having no 
interest in or connection with the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
he could not say, and suggested 
that perhaps the publisher of the 
Directory might be able and _will- 
ing to give the information. There- 
upon the business manager of the 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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PRICE TEN DOLLARS 



















The American 
Newspaper Directory 


Established 1869 






This work is the source of information on Newspaper 
Statistics in the United States and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians and 
— A — uaa of the Government rely upon ite statements as the rec 
authority. 


It gives a brief description of each place in which news- 
jm ond »- ~ ome, population, railroads, local industries, name and location of 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and other Periodicals, 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Sn. Nationality, etc. 

It gives the Frequency of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription Price, 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation—present, as well as for a series of 
years past, thus enabling an advertiser to determine the probable future, 

It gives a separate list of all papers rated in the body of 
the book with a circulation of over one thousand. 


It gives a separate list of all newspapers having a Sunday 
jue. 


It gives a list of all Class Publications (Religious, Agricult- 
ural, Medical, Trade, in Foreign Languages, etc. ), and a complete index to each class. 


It contains maps of each State, showing towns in which 
there are newspapers with more than 1,000 circulation. 


It also contains other valuable tabulations and classifi- 


cations. 


As the most important portten of the information supplied by a mercantile 
agency consists of a report of the financial strength of the person about whom in- 
formation is asked, so is the circulation of a newspaper generally considered the 
point upon which information will be of most value to the advertiser. The test 
possible care is taken to make the Directory reports correct. Every publisher is 
spplied to systematically. All information is taken in a form which excludes any 
but definite statements; while every effort is made to protect honest publishe: 

against such as would resort to disingenuous reports to an unfair advantage. 


GEO. P. ROWELL e& CO., PUBLISHERS, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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At the convention of the Association of American Advertisers, held on January 29 and 
30, 1902, at Delmonico’s, New York City, the following resolution was passed unanimously : 
- It ote ej ¢ yo copvention that the labor aes ond the sistiatics oO | 

e pul ers 0! a rican Newspaper Directory, dur thirty-four years of i 
e nce, have been invaluable to advertisers. ‘Although their definition of circulation is 
the number of copies printed,and not the more exhaustive and satisfactory definition 

by this convention, which uires a knowledge of the net paid ion 

its distribution, still it is believed that this Directory more than any has kept before 
agvermews the fact that a correct knowledge of circulation is essential to the successful 

vertiser. 


The price of the American Newspaper Directory is 


$10 — net cash, all transportation charges prepaid. 
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' falling off in circulation. 
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Spectator said that he had no in- 
formation to give concerning his 
publication, but that if the publish- 
er of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory would apply to him in per- 
son he would willingly talk along 
the line suggested by the questions 
put by the editor of Printers’ 
Ink. Furthermore, he regarded 
Printers’ INK and the American 
Newspaper Directory as one pub- 
lication, and considered the repre- 
sentative of the former as a repre- 
sentative of the latter also. The 
incident then closed. 

The Insurance Press, a weekly 
of from sixteen to thirty-two 
pages, published at 120 Liberty 
street, was selected as the medium 
most likely to appeal to an adver- 
tiser going upon the Directory rat- 
ings because it is one of the four 
in its classification that has a fig- 
ure rating, and its circulation of 
4,249 for a year ending with June, 
1902, is largest. The Financial 
Review is classed under “Insur- 
ance,” and has a figure rating of 
5,106, but it was held that the Jn- 
surance Press is more distinctively 
an* insurance paper. The IJnsur- 
ance Press has stated its circula- 
tion in figures since 1900, and has, 
furthermore, sent detailed state- 
ments to the Directory in spite of 
the fact that its circulation ‘has 
decreased from 5,761 in that year. 
There can be no greater proof of 
a publisher’s fairness in this mat- 
ter, perhaps, than the willingness 
to submit statements that show a 
There- 
fore, the Insurance Press was sel- 
ected as the medium most likely 
to appeal to an advertiser as one 
that was doing everything in its 
power to give him honest service 
for his money. At the office of 
the Insurance Press the reporter 
saw Mr. T. H. Swartz, the busi- 
ness manager, who said in reply to 
questions similar to those asked of 
the Spectator, that his publication 
“went to everybody.” Upon the 
reporter’s suggestion that the peo- 
ple comprised by that term were a 
good many millions, and that pro- 
viding them all with papers upon 
a circulation of 4,249 weekly was 
something of a feat, Mr. Swartz 
said: 
“The Insurance Press is a week- 
ly newspaper for insurers and in- 


sured. It covers everything com- 
prised by the word insurance— 
life, fire, fraternal, casualty, bur- 
glary, plate glass, accident, liabili- 
ty and so forth. It goes to insur- 
ance agents, officials, holders of 
policies, architects, builders and 
many classes of people that cannot 
be detailed offhand. When a man 
is building stores or apartment 
houses, for example, he reads the 
Insurance Press to keep posted 
on the latest regulations of the 
underwriters’ associations, for by 
complying with these requirements 
he is able to materially reduce the 
cost of insuring his property. It 
goes to insurance agents and offi- 
cials because it gives the news in 
this field—deaths, changes in man- 
agement, conditions in all parts of 
the country and the like. Why, 
the Insurance Press goes to a good 
many tombstone makers, for it 
prints a weekly list of the deaths 
of policy holders in various com- 
panies. We publish a clean pa- 
per, tell our circulation, and are 
at all times ready to open books, 
mailing lists or any other records 
to advertisers who wish to make 
a personal examination. In addi- 
tion to this weekly we publish a 
monthly called Insurance Engin- 
eering which deals with fire-proof 
construction in a technical way, 
and circulates among builders, ar- 
chitects, public officials, fire depart- 
ment officials and others who are 
concerned with the building in- 
dustries. This monthly is only a 
year and a half old, and we have 
pot made a detailed circulation 
statement to the Directory yet—in 
fact, it is not listed at all. I am 
willing to say to you, however, that 
we print 10,000 copies, and I think 
that a remarkable showing for a 
publication so young and with a 
field necessarily circumscribed.” 

FROM AN INSURANCE MAN’S STAND- 

POINT. 

The booklet entitled “Class and 
Trade Papers,” recently issued by 
PRINTERS’ INK and referred to as 
“a little work of fiction” by one 
caustic critic, has aroused consid- 
erable discussion regarding the 
insurance trade press. With a 
view to ascertaining how insur- 
ance journals are regarded by in- 
surance men, a Printers’ INK re- 
porter. recently interviewed a 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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in a Day” 


NEITHER CITIES 
NOR NEWS PAPERS 
The circulation of the Kansas City Star—EX- 
CEEDING 100,000 PAID A DAY—unparalleled in 


any city of less than 350,000 population, was NOT 
OBTAINED 


By Flashlight 


This splendid output is the result of a stead 
advance throughout twenty years or more, in whic 
the growing population of Kansas City and the 
Great Southwest furnished constantly increasing 
numbers of readers and during which every oppor- 
tunity for making THE STAR stronger in 
public favor, more attractive to the popular taste 
and BETTER VALUE FOR THE MONEY was 
promptly and intelligently utilized. The steady 
progress of THE STAR is shown by a com- 

arison of its average paid daily circulation in the 
ecembers of ten years as shown in this table. 

























December, 1892, . 53,041 Year 
December, 1893, . . 56,481 3,467 
December, 1894, . 57,591 1,110 
December, 1895, _ . . 61,038 3,447 
December, 1896, . 62,609 1,571 
December, 1897, . 73,340 11,731 
December, 1898, . . 85,626 11,286 
December, 1899, . $7,538 1,912 
December, 1900,. . . . 91,016 3,478 
December, 1901, . ._. _. 99,208 8,187 
December, 1902, 108,313 9,110 



























The Star’s morning paper, The Kansas 
City Times, has by far the largest morning 
circulation in Kansas City—73.000 a day paid. 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 
goes regularly to 225,000 farmers who ordered = 





and pay for it. 
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prominent, and well-informed of- 
ficial in one of the large life com- 
panies, securing the following 
frank views upon condition that 
his name be withheld: 

“There are between seventy-five 
and one hundred publications that 
call themselves insurance jour- 
nals,” he said, “but of this number 
not more than twenty-five per 
cent serve any useful purpose. In 
fact, the insurance interests sup- 
port a far greater proportion of 
useless publications than any other 
field of business. Why? Simply 
because the insurance companies 
are in keen competition, and have 
never formed a combination to 
protect themselves against un- 
scrupulous publishers who use ad- 
vertising space as a legal means 
of levying blackmail. This is ws- 
ually done by taking unfavorable 
items from a company’s report and 
distorting them so that its solici- 
tors and agents are hampered in 
their work. No matter how fav- 
orable may be an examiner’s re- 
port of the standing and resources 
of a company, there are always 
little items that can be made to 
appear unfavorable, and_ even 
alarming by clever manipulation. 
Among insurance publishers there 
is an element ever on the watch for 
such opportunities, and when they 
develop the company is solicited 
for advertising. Unless a contract 
is secured these items are magni- 
fied and distorted. No real in- 
jury is done the good name of the 
company but the neriodicals that 
publish such distortions are used 
as arguments by rival solicitors. A 
prospective risk has been solicited 
steadily for six months by a Pru- 
dential agent, we will say. -Along 
cemes a solicitor for another com- 
nanv. and in the course of the talk 
the risk is pretty nearly certain to 
mention the Prudential. ‘Well, 
that is a matter of personal taste? 
says the rival solicitor, shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘and I should not 
like to take the responsibility of 
saying that the Prudential is not 
a reliable concern; still, here is an 
article in one of our leading in- 
surance papers that may interest 
you,’ and he produces a copy of an 
irresponsible journal containing a 
distorted article. This seldom fails 

of having its effect, for the pros- 


pective risk, not knowing or car- 
ing anything about the standing of 
the journal, is sure to be impress- 
ed. The sums asked for advertis- 
ing space in such journals—or, 
really, for suppressing such dam- 
aging articles—are usually small. 
They seldom amount to more than 
$100 per year, and are often less. 
No single company has ever gone 
to the trouble of fighting the mat- 
ter out, and as practically all com- 
panies are open to their attacks, 
these publications turn a pretty 
penny every year. I know of one 
such publication which has not 
more than 150 paying subscribers. 
Some of the journals classed under 
‘Insurance’ in the Directory make 
a business of attacking certain 
companies. For example, no one 
knows who owns the Insurance 
Coserver, published in New York 
City, and it seems to be maintained 
simply as an organ for attacking 
.the New York Life Insurance 
“Company. This company, of 
course, has half a dozen natural 
rivals, 

“The legitimate insurance press, 
on the other hand, serves a very 
useful purpose. None of the re- 
liable, honestly conducted insur- 
ance journals have large circula- 
tions, and hardly any of them get 
advertising from outside sources. 
Most of them charge from two to 
five dollars per year for subscrip- 
tion, and I do not think that any 
have circulations of more than 5,- 
ooo. As for their ratings in the 
American Newspaper ‘Directory, I 
do not consider it important to the 
publishers or to the general adver- 
tising public that they have figure 
ratings. The insurance compan- 
ies know their worth or worthless- 
ness, and areereally the only parties 
vitally concerned. What do I 
think of the Spectator? Well, the 
Spectator is an old, established, 
authoritative journal. It pub- 
lishes a great deal of vebuaiie lit- 
erature and many documents every 
year, and is especially strong in 
Statistics. It is a good average in- 
surance newspaper. But its adver- 
tising policy cannot be commend- 
ed, as it will exploit anything or 
anybody provided there is someone 
to pay the bill. Asa general in- 


surance newspaper, covering life, 
‘fire, accident and everything em- 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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The Mail 
and Express 
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One Cent 


is the first big suc- 
cess of the new year 
in journalism. 


In many locations cir- 
culation quadrupled ! 


=> 
A Great Medium 
Growing Greater 








The Chicago 
Record - Herald’s 


Sworn circulation for December 


162,736 


205,483 


The Sunday circulation gained 
in one year, 


84,478 


The Record-Herald has the 
greatest known circulation 
in Chicago. 

















The 
Evening 
Wisconsin 





SOLICITORS for advertising 
in penny pa- 
rs urge as an argument that adver- 
tising in 2-cent papers, or high-price 
papers, does not pay, except for high- 
— goods. ‘“* Bargains,” they say, 
ring better returns in cheap papers. 
The domestic servants employed in 
the comfortable homes in the city 
and country; to which the EVENING 
WISCONSIN is delivered, regularly 
read the EVENING WISCONSIN'S daily 
bargain offerings. These servants 
are all well paid, receive their wages 
in cash each week, and are more 
numerous than all the subscribers of 
the penny papers in the same dis- 
tricts. @ EVENING WISCONSIN, 
therefore, not only goes into the best 
homes in the city of Milwaukee and 
State of Wisconsin, but also reaches 
through those homes a vast army of 
bargain-seekers, the well-paid do- 
mestic servants and employees. 








IT’S THE 


Evening Telegram 
IN TORONTO. 


NEw York, Oct. 24, 1902. 
Mr. Perry Lukens, Jr., Tribune 

Bldg., City: 

Dear Sir—Referring to your 
inquiry as to my experience with 
the Toronto TELEGRAM, I beg to 
state that during the om year 
several of my customers have used 
the TELEGRAM extensively, the re- 
sults being highly satisfactory. 
The fact that we gave the ‘I ELE- 
GRAM almost equally as much bus- 
iness as any other Canadian paper 
makes it evident that our clients 
are well pleased with its drawing 
qualities. Respectfully yours, 

Jas. A. TEDFORD, 
For Lyman D. Morse Adv. Agency. 
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braced by the word ‘insurance,’ 
there is hardly any publication that 
equals the /nsurance Press. For 
the life insurance field, and par- 
ticularly the life insurance solici- 
tor and agent, the Life Insurance 
Independent is thoroughly repre- 
sentative. It publishes little news, 
but is devoted chiefly to syste- 
matic arguments for the use of 
working solicitors, supplying apt 
illustrations, arguments and sug- 
gestions that the canvasser may 
make his own and bring to bear in 
his daily work. It is to the inter- 
est of every life insurance solici- 
tor to take at least one such pub- 
lication, and there is an ample 
range for individual choice. Some 
of the legitimate insurance pub- 
lications have a field of usefulness 
in one State or section, but are 
not national in their scope. As for 
the advertising inserted in all of 
them by insurance companies, very 
little of it brings business. The 
fire insurance companies can bring 
arguments to bear on agents, for 
the local fire insurance agent rep- 
resents more than one company, 
and can often be induced to 
change. Insurance companies are 
peculiarly vulnerable to the attacks 
of illegitimate advertising schem- 
ers, however, and of all the insur- 
ance periodicals published fully 
seventy-five per cent cost each 
company from $50 to $100 annual- 
ly, giving no real return for the 
money. The companies consider 
it safer to have peace at that price 
than to bring on a guerilla war- 
fare that would probably be more 
costly in diminished business.” 


HE CANNOT UNDERSTAND. 


In a recent issue PrinTEeRS’ INK 
gave space to the following: 
Temperance.—No less than 103 peri- 
odicals of this class are age why 
it would be hard to say. hey are 
generally thought good reading for other 
ople but no one would choose such 
or his own family reading. Their cir- 
culations, if paid for, are mainly secured 
at the expense of philanthropists who 
wish to do good, and doubtless form a 
considerable percentage of the old _pa- 
pers left uncalled for in the postoffices 
of the country. ; ; 
Commenting on this the Ameri- 
can Issue, a temperance weekly pub- 
lished at Columbus, Ohio, appar- 
ently one of the best of its class, 


Says: 
te is just such stuff as the above that 
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spreads abroad the idea among some fool 
advertisers that temperance journals are 
not good mediums for getting their 
wares before the public. § far as the 
14,997. individual subscriptions with 
which the Issue is credited in this mean 
fling (fully 14,500 of which were paid 
for by the persons receiving them) it 
passes our comprehension why these 14,- 
997 people are not as profitable to get 
ads before as any other kind of people 
in the same number. We cannot, for 
the life of us, understand why they are 
not apt to buy of anybody who adver- 
tises to just as great an extent as any 
other average people of like number in 
the United States. 

The fact is, subscribers to temperance 
papers are the very best people to reach 
with advertisements. They are gener- 
ally persons of some means; they are in- 
telligent; they have families they pro- 
vide for; great part of them live in 
smaller cities, towns and country, where 
people depend upon advertisers for in- 
formation more than they do in the great 
cities, where the population comes in 
direct contact with the show windows 
and counters of mercantile establish 
ments. 

cae Eee 2 Ra 

NEVER put out general advertising on 
the theory that you can force dealers 
to buy your product—you may succeed, 
but it is much easier to persuade them 
to buy than to compel them to do so.— 
The Advisor. 





“ALWAYS READY TO EAT.” 
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The Journal (etx tesncs 7 (QQ) COLUMNS more more advertis- 
week) carried ing in 1902 than any other 
paper, qub Senliay tales saalinad 


Any “adver tiser 
can prove this, 


MERE IT IS IN 











BLACK AND 
WHITE 


ee 
HOW THE 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Leads Them All by a Big Margin. 
In December, The Journal, with its 27 issues, carried more 


columns of advertising than any other paper in the Twin 
Cities—not excepting the daily and Sunday issues combined. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES: Cols. 
JOURNAL, 27 Issues, - - - 1411 
Tribune, Dally a and 31 issues, - - - 1356 

273 issues, - - - 1303 
Pioneer Press, a ae iesues, - - 965 


Sworn Average Daily Cir- 
culation of THE JOURNAL, 
for December, 1902 . 


A canvas of 2,125 residences in the city shows—1,831 Journals, 336 Evening 
Tribunes and 295 Mornipg Tribunes. 
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KNIGHTS OF HONOR VS. 
LADIES OF HONOR. 


In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK it was stated that the Knights 
of Honor issue 5 periodicals, of 
which 1 monthly gets credit for a 
regular edition exceeding 8,000 
copies. It is the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chronicle. 

Whereupon a Boston concern 
that issues a publication called 
Knights of Honor Reporter takes 
occasion to assert: 


Only one paper is issued in the in- 
terest of the Knights of Honor, with a 
regular monthly circulation of over 16,- 
ooo. Its name is not “Chronicle” nor 
is it published at Indianapolis. 

Respectfully. 
J. A. CUMMINGS Printine Co. 


Mr. L. B. Lockhard, manager of 
the Chronicle of Indianapolis con- 
cern, apparently agrees with the 
Boston statement—for on being ap- 
pealed to he says: 


I am in Egyptian darkness as to how 
the statement as to the paper published 
in Indianapolis found its way into your 


list. I know nothing of the Chronicle 
being published in Indianapolis by the 
Knights of Honor. The Knights and 


Ladies of Honor publish the Chronicle. 
It is in no way connected with the 
Knights of Honor. 

A little later comes S. J. Free- 
man, editor of the Harlem (New 
York City) Record and Knights 
of Honor Gazette, and says: 

You say the Chronicle of Indianapolis 
is the chief paper of the Knights of 

mor. That paper has no connection 
with the Knights of Honor. It belongs 
to the Knights and Ladies of Honor. A 

arate and distinct organization. 

he Knights of Honor Reporter of 

‘ Boston, Mass., is the leading paper of 
our organization and_has a circulation 
of at least 20,000. You fail to men- 
tion it at all. 

_The Chosen Friend mentioned on page 
nineteen died several years ago. 

All_ of which would indicate 
that if there is any connection at 
all between Knights of Honor and 
Ladies of Honor the same is not 
countenanced by the older mem- 
bers’ of the order. A PRINTERS’ 
INK man who interviewed Mr. 
Freeman reports: 

According to Mr. Freeman, the Knights 
of Honor is an organization entirely 
separate and distinct from the Knights 
and Ladies of Honor. The  offi- 
cial organ of the first named organiza- 
tion is the Knights of Honor Reporter, 
a monthly journal of sixteen pages, 
ublished at Boston. It contains month- 
y lists of deaths that occur in the 
order, as well as notices of assessments, 
and may be taken by members at their 
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option, the subscription price being fifty 
cents per annum. circulation of 20,- 
eoo copies is claimed. The last issue 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
credits the publication with a yF rating, 
which signifies that the editor of the 
Directory believes more than 7,500 cop- 
ies are printed, but that he has received 
mo recent circulation statement from 
the office of publication; and thinks the 
last rating accorded it may be higher 
than a new statement would warrant. 
The Knights of Honor is one of the 
oldest fraternal insurance societies in 
the United States, Mr. Freeman says, 
having existed since 1873. It now num- 
bers about 63,000 members. While the 
subtitle Knights of Honor Gazette is af- 
fixed to Mr. Freeman’s Harlem Record, 
his paper has no official connection with 
the order, and merely publishes infor- 
mation pertaining to it, with other fra- 
ternal society news. The Knights and 
Ladies of Honor is a younger organiza- 
tion of much the same nature as the old- 
er one, and was founded by members of 
the Knights of Honor who held that 
such orders should include women. The 
Knights of Honor debar women from 
membership. This society has about 50,000 
members, it is said, and its official organ 
is the Chronicle, conducted by Mr. L. 
B. Lockard, the gentleman A & “is in 
Egyptian darkness.” Certainly there is 
need for more light on the Chronicle’s 
circulation. A claim of 55,000 is made 
upon its letter head, but the Directory 
accords a yE rating (exceeding 12,500) 
and testifies to the editor’s belief that 
this rating is higher than a new de- 
tailed statement would warrant. The 
Chronicle is a monthly of sixteen pages, 
with a subscription price of fifty cents 
per year. 
——_—_ +o 

Ir is always safe to pin one’s faith 
to an article that will stand extensive 
advertising.—Progressive Advertiser. 

—————qq1“.- 


DEPARTMENT STORE AD ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





“CLOSED ouT.” 
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Tlhere are 
a more 


TRIBUNES 


sold every day within 
the corporate limits 
of the City of Min- 
neapolis than all the 
other local English 
daily publications 


combined 


See report of the Association 
of American Adbvertisers 
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TRADE JOURNAL ADVER- 
TISING. 


Outside the great general me- 
diums employed by national ad- 
vertisers, there is no space quite so 
costly as trade paper space, and 
it’s probably true that in no other 
class of papers is space used so 
carelessly, if not downright fool- 
ishly. From the reckless and fool- 
ish use of such space the uninitiat- 
ed would judge that it must be 
very cheap. It’s comparatively re- 
cent that trade paper advertisers 
have come to have any real appre- 
ciation of the opportunities opened 
to them through the trade paper 
columns, and the greater part of 
them are still content with the pas- 
sive business card style of adver- 
tising, which serves only as a sign 
or a directory. If those adver- 
tisers who are still in this well- 
worn rut would look upon adve:- 
tising as another sort of sales- 
manship and give their possible 
customers just such a heart to 
heart talk as an intelligent sales- 
man would deliver, trade paper ad- 
vertising would be in better repute 
and the advertiser would seek the 
publisher instead of the publisher 
seeking the advertiser. No sales- 
man would long hold his situation 
if he simply laid his business card 
on the desk of his possible custori- 
er and retired without giving some 
good reasonable reasons why iis 
particular product is preferable to 
any other intended for the same 
purpose. Yet, that is practically 
all the average trade paper advez- 
tiser ever does, and then he finds 
fault with the paper for its fail- 
ure to bring results. The ideal 
trade paper advertising is that 
which takes up one point at a time 
and covers that point thoroughly, 
vaking each advertisement com- 
‘ete in itself, yet dovetailing with 
uose before and after it as one 
chapter of an interesting continued 
story. A new chapter should ap- 
pear in each issue of each paper, 
keeping up the interest of those 
who have started and, by covering 
a different point, reach and im- 
press those who may not have been 
interested in the points already 
treated. An occasional ad, pre- 
senting sort of a synopsis of what 
has gone before. or a brief resume 
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of good features in a closing para- 
graph, will be useful, but each ad 
should stick to its text and cover 
one point thoroughly before taking 
up another. The manufacturer 
who would question the quality of 
any raw material entering into his 
product, if offered at a very low 
price, will base the value of trade 
paper space on price alone, assum- 
ing that the lowest price means low- 
est actual cost for results; or will 
be blinded by the mere number of 
copies printed, without analyzing 
their distribution, and consider 
himself very clever in closing with 
a poor paper whose price is much 
lower, and whose page is, perhaps, 
much larger, than the price and 
page of the medium that would 
bring business. The choice of me- 
diums should perhaps be given first 
importance in laying down the 
lines on which to conduct a cam- 
paign of advertising, for if the 
mediums are wrong, success can- 
not be won, no matter how large 
the appropriation. The day has 
passed when a single medium 
could cover a number of widely 
varying fields. Specialization has 
extended to the publishing busi- 
ress, and now each field is treated 
separately and exclusively by from 
three to a dozen different papers. 
So, the first thing to do is to de- 
termine to which field or fields 
your efforts should be directed for 
the greatest returns, and then con- 
centrate your advertising energies 
on that field. When a dozen pa- 
pers are loudly claiming a mon- 
opoly of any one trade it’s a safe 
assertion that not more than three 
oi them are worth using, and the 
chances are a hundred to one that 
the appropriation for that field can 
better be spent in one or two of 
the twelve. That’s where so 
many otherwise Clever business 
mien go wrong. They want to be 
in every trade paper that comes 
along, regardless of either quality 
or quantity of circulation, and as 
the amount to be spent is alwavs 
limited, the result is a lot of little, 
weak ads in mediums that are not 
worth preparing copy for, instead 
of ads that give adequate repre- 
sentation in the few strong papers 
that really go where the manufac- 
turer wants his goods to go. And 
this brings us up to the question 
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of quality of circulation, which is 
probably nowhere more important 
than in trade papers. It will gen- 
erally be found that the trade best 
worth reaching can be reached only 
through the best medium-that is, 
that medium which gives the most 
and the newest of information per- 
taining to the trade it represents. 
ut the best medium by this stand- 
ard, is not always, unfortunately, 
the medium of greatest circulation. 
If the best paper sells for from 
three to five dollars a year and 
another paper in the same field 
can succeed in covering its weak- 
nesses and put up a good front 
for a dollar a year, the poor me- 
dium may have double the circula- 
tion of the best one, charge half 
cr quarter as much per page and 
still not be worth one-quarter as 
much as a business getter. In some 
lines, machinery for instance, one 
paper goes to the workmen, who 
buy only a few small tools for 
personal use, while another jour- 
nal goes to the heads of depart- 
ments, foremen, superintendents 
and others who have the authority 
to buy practically unlimited quan- 
tities of the same or similar tools, 
as well as the heavier machines 
costing thousands of dollars. These 
men must, in order to hold their 
positions, keep informed as to all 
that is newest and best in the ma- 
chinery required for making their 
goods: this information must be 
reliable and not biased by consid- 
erations of advertising, and only 
the better, stronger mediums can 
furnish such information, as the 
weaker ones must accede to the de- 
mands of advertisers for free no- 
tices and undeserved puffs or lose 
the business.’ Free notices in trade 
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fapers that make a regular prac- 
tice of printing such things “on 
demand,” are practically valueless, 
because the reader comes to regard 
them as advertising which en- 
croaches upon space that should 
contain something really helpful 
to him in his work or business. He 
resents this poaching on his pre- 
serves, and the advertiser unwit- 
tingly antagonizes him instead of 
making the favorable impression 
cesired. The publisher also comes 
in for his share of the blame and 
the legitimate trade news is made 
less impressive if not sadly dis- 
credited by this too common prac- 
tice. The trade paper that has 
cnough back bone to refuse an un- 
reasonable request from a large ad- 
vertiser generally has enough back 
bone to be a good trade paper—to 
do things and be things that others 
of its kind can neither do nor be— 
and is likely to be a good medium. 

This does not apply to refusals 
to change copy frequently with- 
out charge, for that is a reason- 
able request and the results are 
mutually beneficial. In fact. those 
papers which are not wholly ossi- 
fied and thide-bound are asking 
their advertisers to change copy 
often, and in several conspicuots 
instances are maintaining an ad- 
writing staff whose services are 
free to their advertisers. 


—_+o+—___ 
STAPLES ARE-BEST IN WINDOWS. 
I believe if dealers would spend more 
time in displaying the everyday articles 
of necessity they would make more 
monev than by showing the fine goods 
that fewer buy. It is all very well to 
have a show of them once in a while, 
but when a dealer caters too much to 
that trade he is wasting time and money, 
for staples are the things that the deal- 
er must depend unon from day to day.— 
Advertising World 


EDITION. — 


STAR issues its 


regular daily edition every afternoon at half-past 


three, 


and its army of paid carriers at once start 


delivering the paper into the homes of practically 


the whole of 
STARS are regutarly 
sold on the streets. 


M. 


Tribune Building, N. Y. 


Washington, 
served by carriers 


YD. C. Five times more 


than are 


LEE STARKE, 
Manager General Advertis 


ing, 


Tribune Building, Chicago. 








ADVERTISING THE BARNUM 
CIRCUS IN EUROPE. 


His real, esoteric name is 
Richard M. Hamilton. Or, at 
least, there is a tradition to that 
effect. But if an inquiring spirit 
were to ask for such a one at the 
Forty-second streét offices of the 
Barnum & Bailey Circus he would 
probably be advised to look in the 
city directory. Nor would he be 
known in Park Row. For, dur- 
ing the full quarter century that he 
has been press agent of the Bar- 
num Circus in particular, with the 
title of King of Press Agents in 
General, he has been known as 
“Tody” Hamilton, and nobody can 
tell when the nickname was last 
printed with quotations. Early in 
November the Barnum Circus 
came home from a five years’ tour 
of the British Isles, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary. Preceding it by a week 
came Tody Hamilton, and his ap- 
feesence in New York was the 

eginning of an ovation of a sort 
not given to all potentates, though 
they be of the greatest. Circus 
stories appeared in the daily pa- 
pers, and the Sunday editors’ slim 
young men were hurried away to 
get first picking at Tody’s five 
years accumulation of stories. It 
was in the nature of a bargain 
sale in Sunday stuff, with live 
stories going at next to nothing. 
Then, after a week of Sundays 
and circus Sunday stories the 
thing resolved itself into dinners, 
and when a PRINTERS’ INK re- 
porter went up to ask Tody how 
the circus was advertised in Eu- 
rope there was every prospect that 
the Tody Hamilton column would 
be a regular feature until the open- 
ing of the show at Madison 
Square Garden in the spring. So 
many thousands of columns of 
good-natured chaff had been print- 
ed about Tody Hamilton that the 
public at large must imagine him 
to be eight feet tall, given to loud 
clothes,. perfume and a waxed 
mustache. As a matter of fact, 
however, Tody Hamilton is a fath- 
erly—or even a grandfatherly— 
man of between fifty-five and 
sixty, who began his advertising 
career as a solicitor for the New 
York Herald forty years ago, and 
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who, has a. genius for making 
thrice-interesting news of the daily 
happenings with a circus. He is a 
natural gatherer of and receptacle 
for the sort of facts that make ex- 
cellent fancies in the hands of an 
imaginative newspaper man, but 
his facts get their high colors 
from more impressionistic. artists 
than himself. The story that 
turns out a bit of real light liter- 
ature in the Sunday paper is all a 
matter of record with Pody Ham- 
ilton. He furnishes the raw ma- 
terial. 

“The circus traveled on its own 
trains through England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Europe,” he said. 
“The bill cars were sent ahead 
precisely as though we were here 
at home, and were manned by 
American billposters. Europe is 
so divided into countries and dis- 
tricts, however, that the work of 
advertising became a highly com- 
plex matter. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, all advertising privileges 
other than space in newspapers 
belong to the government, and are 
administered by local officials. Be- 
fore you can put out so much as 
a herald or a one-sheet poster it is 
necessary to negotiate with these 
officials, and their notions of’ out- 
door advertising are extremely 
queer to an American who is used 
to sixty-sheet general circus bills. 
It is practically impossible to post 
anything larger than a one-sheet, 
and these are posted on pillars 
erected through the cities for that 
purpose. At first I remonstrated 
with those who controlled the priv- 
ileges, pointing to the fact that 
more than 100,000 people are em- 
ployed in outdoor advertising in 
the United States and that their 
restrictions were stifling a great 
and profitable industry. If out- 
door advertising were put upon the 
American basis there to-morrow 
50,000 men would go to work at 
building boards, printing paper, 
posting and kindred occupations. 
But it was of little use, and we 
were not even permitted to put 
lithographs in shop windows of 
merchants who would rent us the 
privilege, as that is an infringe- 
ment of the laws. In England we 
had no_ difficulty about outdoor 
work. England is a_ billposting 
country, and outdoor advertising 
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has reached a stage of develop- 
ment quite beyond anything that 
we know in the United States so 
far as the number of locations are 
concerned. They do not have bills 
so large as ours, however, nor 
so handsomely printed. In France 
we found it possible to put out as 
much paper as we could intheaver- 


languages. The jumps took them 
into districts where German was 
spoken one week, and into French 
territory the next. Later we came 
to Austria and Hungary, where 
the banknotes are printed in eleven 
languages and the laws in twenty- 
seven. On each car we had an in- 
terpreter, but he was of no as- 
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Mr. RIcHARD 


age American town. _ Billposters 
went out on country routes,andthe 
show was really ‘billed like a cir- 
cus.’ In Hungary it was the same. 
One of the most notable features 
about this part of our advertising 
was the way that our billposters 
got about in a strange country 
among people speaking strange 


M. HamILton. 


sistance to the billposters who went 
fifty and sixty miles per day into 
the country. Our men picked up 
a few phrases very readily, how- 
ever, and the routes were billed 
thoroughly. Outhouses were 
found, and in some places boards 
were built. The work of trans- 
lating advertising into so many 
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languages was prodigious. In 
making preparations to enter new 
territory I usually wrote ahead to 
the most prominent newspapers 
asking for translators. Circus 
phrases proved stumbling blocks to 
the best of them, as a rule. A 
fine-sounding, alliterative English 
phrase would often lose its point 
in Servian, Hungarian or Polish. 
Sometimes the matter was trans- 
lated from English, but more 
often the translators in Eastern 
Europe transcribed it from French, 
German, Hungarian or Servian in- 
to the various dialects. One rather 
amusing characteristic was the 
avidity with which shopkeepers 
took up fine sounding phrases, us- 
ing them in their windows, and 
of a piece with this was the readi- 
ness of the people in adopting them 
into local slang. One especiallv 
popular phrase was ‘Pyramids of 
Praise,’ which seemed to translate 
well into all languages. After our 
paper had been up a while in a 
new locality staid citizens would 
assure one another that their 
daughters had sung last evening 
to ‘Pyramids of Praise,’ or that 
they had attended parties marked 
by the same phenomena. Such 
phrases were caught up exactly 
like the lines of popular songs in 
the United States. France was 
the best country we visited in 
point of receipts. The French 
people have plenty of money, and 
spend it freely for new things. In 
Paris Mr. Bailey turned an im- 
mense hall somewhat similar to 
Madison Square Garden into a 
winter exhibition place. It was 
roofed with glass, and though 1,- 
400 feet long and 375 feet wide, 
not a single column obstructs it 
anywhere. This hall had never 
been used in winter, for it was un- 
provided with heating apparatus. 
We put in sewers, asphalt pave- 
ment, radiators and electric lights, 
and now it is used regularly for 
winter exhibitions. Before the 
opening of the show in Paris I 
took thirty-two Parisian newspa- 
per men to Belgium in a special 
train to see the show, and the 
reading notices that we got were 
simply priceless. It was the first 
time that anything of that kind had 
ever been done there. Asa rule I 
found editors everywhere very 


anxious to print matter concern- 
ing the show, for it was new and 
aroused popular interest. It was 
really an important source of 
news, for people liked to read 
about us. The European circus 
corresponds to our ten-cent ex- 
hibitions here, and is advertised 
by a man on horseback who rides 
through the town on the morning 
of the opening. One editor in 
Montpelier, France, became so en- 
thusiastic about the American cir- 
cus that he ran matter from our 
press sheets regularly for six 
weeks after we had left his town, 
using it as an argument why his 
local merchants should advertise 
and be as successful as the Amer- 
icans. Newspaper rates presented 
some curious paradoxes. For in- 
stance, an English publisher told 
me that his rate for one column 
would be $10—two pounds—but 
that the rate for two columns 
would be $32. Local advertisers 
used small spaces and objected to 
the competition when anyone used 
large displays. Another publisher 
in France had a schedule rate of 
eighty francs for one insertion, 
sixty-five .francs for two _ inser- 
tions, forty francs for four in- 
sertions and twenty-two francs for 
six insertions—not per insertion, 
mark you, but for the whole cam- 
paign. By following that schedule 
far enough I should have been get- 
ting space for nothing, and a bit 
further down the list he would 
have owed me money. It was the 
queerest rate card I have ever 
wrestled with and to this day I 
do not understand its principle. 
The papers in Paris are very ex- 
pensive, charging two dollars a line 
in some cases, but their: circula- 
tions are enormous. They go all 
over France. *s 





Samal 
NOR TO ONE NOT Ww ISELY AD- 
VERTISED. 

There never was a successful trade 
mark attached to a fraudulent or de- 
ceptive article. Some ephemeral  suc- 
cess may attend clever roguery, but 
permanent success was never achieved 
save by honest means.—T7rade Mark 
Record. 

—— eo 

One of the great truths of the day 
is the trust which the people put into 
well advertised articles. There is no 
use in trying to break this trust, for 
those who are most interested, the pur- 
chasers, won’t have it. —Progressive Ad- 
vertiser. 
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THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 


BIG IMPOVEMENTS IN THE 
PROSPEROUS PEOPLE’S 
PAPER OF ST. LOUIS. 





During the past year the St. 
Louis Chronicle has become a 
prominent factor in the newspa- 
per field of St. Louis. The many 
improvements made in all depart- 
ments have stimulated its circula- 
tion and strengthened its hold on 
the better class of the wage earn- 
ing inhabitants of that section. It 
not only increased its volume of 
local display advertisements many 
hundred thousand lines but also 
shows a gain of over two hundred 
thousand lines in its foreign adver- 
tising. 


The Chronicle now has more in- 
teresting news features than any 
other afternoon daily. It is one 
of the oldest one-cent afternoon 
newspapers in the Middle West 
and will this year celebrate its 23rd 
anniversary. 

The large increase in its adver- 
tising patronage, both local and 
foreign, is positive evidence that 
advertisers of the country are tak- 
ing advantage of the low rate and 
desirable clientele offered by the 
Chronicle. 

The publishers of the St. 
Louis Chronicle, the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae League, are also owners of the 
Cincinnati Post, Covington, Ky., 
Post and the Cleveland Press. 
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THE MAN WHOSE BEER MADE HIM FAMOUS, 


“HONESTY CAN NE’ER BE AN ILL 
PENN YWORTH.’ 

For a short, spasmodic pull a deceit- 
tul, advertisement caOrwedy placed 
may Serve, but in the long run it does 
only damage. Accordingly, the public 
pay usually take it for granted that 

arge and persistent advertiser is a 
Safe man to deal with. te cannot af- 
ford to advertise misrepresentations. 
The valuable reputation of his house 
depends ‘on his ability to make good his 
advertised promises, the cost of which 
may be the greatest item in his expen- 
diture on his business. He must justi- 
fy the publicity he invites—New York 
un. 
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IMITATION oy aha we FORM 
OF FLAT" Y AND WEAKEST 
FORM OF “DV ERTISING. 

If you consult back numbers of the 
same periodical, you may find that the 
weak advertisement is merely an imita- 
tion of a previous one used by the suc- 
cessful competitor. We look up. to some 
men and down upon others. We look 
up to the man who coined the word 
Uneeda and we look down upon the 
serious-minded people who have imagined 
that we would buy their wares because 
they have burlesqued the word. We like 
Uneeda Biscuits, but we prefer to get 
along without Itsagood Soap. Pears’ or 

Ivory will do.—Michigan "radesman. 
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THE 
Pittsburg 
Is the Most Popular — : 
Daily and Sunday Paper in 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Made so by its Leadership in — 


Foreign and Local News Service 

Unequaled Sporting Pages 

Interesting Society Pages 

Up-to-date Fashion and Women’s Pagiia | 

Original and Special Comic Pages 

Reliable Financial News 

Beautiful Colored Magazine Sections 

Original Cartoons. 

Copyrighted Serial Stories 

Leadership in Classified and Display 
Advertising 


i 



















Largest Circulation in 
Western Pennsylvania 





c. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising Dept. 
N Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 











NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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THE WHY AND HOW OF 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS. 


Take a man of brains, education 
and taste. Give him experience 
of newspaper and magazine writ- 
ing, teach him Park Row’s pe- 
culiar ways of turning life an 
affairs into live reading matter, in- 
struct him in the art of finding pic- 
tures for such matter when it is 
written, and make of him a fairish 
all-round editorand newspaper man. 
Place him, then, in the editorial 
office of an advertising journal and 
let him criticize the daily grist of 
publicity that comes to such a mill. 
Some he will admire, and some 
envy; some will call for his pity, 
some for condemnation, some for 
open ridicule, but by far the larger 
portion will set him itching to bet- 
ter it. Above all, he will earnest- 
ly desire to wield his blue pencil 
on the average business periodical 
or “house organ”—will want to 
liven, simplify, humanize and lift 
it out of the rut of business, give 
it breadth and depth, leaven it with 
humanly interesting matter having 
no bearing upon advertising at all 
and, by shearing it of the things 
that are supposed to give direct 
advertising value, turn it into in- 
direct advertising of high quality. 
For the average business periodi- 
cal lacks an editor. Put together 
by somebody who is obviously too 
near either the business or the ad- 
vertising, there is a bias on one 
side or the other. Even though 
this somebody have ability, he is 
usually a busy man who can give 
but scant thought to his publica- 
tion. Breadth and human interest 
are wanting, and other defects tell 
the trained newspaper man that, 
even though the editor has found 
the right idea, he does not know 
how to work it out happily—has 
little first-hand knowledge of his 
readers, and cannot serve up mat- 
ter in palatable form. A capable 
editor will daily be impelled to take 
out his blue pencil and begin re- 
vamping the average business per- 
indical that comes under his eye. 
Hardlv any denartment of public- 
ity-making will suggest so many 
improvements. 

Mr. John Irving Romer is much 
this sort of man. He has been con- 
nected with daily papers, edited a 
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country weekly, has wideexperience 
as a magazine and trade journal 
writer and held responsible posi- 
tions in the advertising departments 
of several large concerns. During 
four years of its infancy he was 
editor of Printers’ INK, while his 
career during the past fifteen years 
has been about evenly divided be- 
tween advertising and literary 
work. The shortcomings and pos- 
sibilities of the business periodical 
have long been manifest to him, 
and recently he gave up a place 
with a large national advertiser to 
enter a field of his own—the edit- 
ing and publication of magazines 


for advertisers and _ business 
houses. At his office, 220 Broad- 
way, New York, Mr. Romer 


undertakes the entire work of pro- 
ducing business periodicals along 
lines of his own devising, taking 
,all details from firms that engage 
him. His first prodiiction in this 
new field is a monthly magazine 
called Equipage, for the Stude- 
Laker Brothers Company of New 
York. The initial issue is dated 
“January, 1903,” and consists of 
twenty-four pages. Its character 
is shown in a sub-title, which an- 
nounces that it will be “a monthly 
magazine for ladies and gentlemen 
interested in fine horses, appropri- 
ate vehicles and correct appoint- 
ments,” and the first number con- 
tains articles on coaching, pony 
carriages for children, the care of 
fine vehicles, President Roosevelt’s 
ceremonial carriage, the famous 
Riviera drive in Southern Europe. 
correct appointments and similar 
topics. This matter is altogether 
out of the beaten path of the 
“house organ.” Of the twenty- 
four pages, just five are given to 
display ads of Studebaker vehicles, 


automobiles, harness and_ repair 
facilities, with two additional 
pages devoted to the Stude- 
baker works at South Bend, 
Ind., and the new ten story 
building in New York. The 


whole tenor of the publication 
is held to its title, Equipage; there 
is an abundance of good halftones, 
the matter is well written, in ex- 
cellent taste and interesting for it- 
self, and the general style and exe- 
cution are those of a high-class 
magazine. 

“The keynote of Equipage is 
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found in its fitle, and the aim is, 
broadly, to interest persons of 
means and taste in horses, vehicles 
and equipment,” said Mr. Romer. 
“It embodies the general principle 
of the products of the Studebaker 


Mr. JOHN IR 


establishment, together with their 


accessories and associations, and 
its advertising value is secured al- 
most wholly by inference. During 
the decade and a half that I have 
had to do with advertising and 
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general writing, the business peri- 
odical has had a strong attraction 
for me. I have always felt that 
I could improve it, and finally the 
possibilities in this field, with the 
real need for good business pub- 


VING ROMER. 

lications, have led me to make 
their production my chief work. 
The leading idea of the ‘house 
organ,’ or business magazine as I 
prefer to call it, has always béen 
excellent. Such a publication, is- 
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sued by an advertiser, gives all 
his other publicity cohesion and 
cumulative effect. Anyone is glad 
to get a bright little publication 
regularly, where he would give 
only casual attention to a booklet 
or folder. In fact, where the peri- 
odical comes month after month 
it establishes valuable relations 
with the recipient, and the matter 
that is published has several times 
the weight that it would have if 
printed in booklets and sent inter- 
mittently. Readers learn to look 
for the business periodical, and 
soon become interested in the firm 
that publishes it. The chief short- 
coming of the average magazine of 
this sort is that it is seldom more 
than a large booklet. It contains 
too much advertising. I try to put 
myself in the attitude of a maga- 
zine editor who is getting out a 
popular publication along the line 
of the particular business treated. 
What topics are owners and buyers 
of fine vehicles interested in? 
Coaching, for one. Therefore, I 
secure a coaching article from Mr. 
Morris E. Howlett, the expert 
English whip, now stopping in this 
country. Mr. Howlett drove from 
New York to Philadelphia and 
back in one day last year, and is 
well known to every person in- 
terested in this recreation. His 
personality is interesting to read- 
ers, and he has valuable informa- 
tion to give. There is consider- 
able vagueness and doubt among 
carriage Owners as to what con- 
stitutes correct appointments. I 
have had this subject treated in an 
article by Mr. Francis M. Ware, 
who is a judge at leading horse 
shows and a recognized authority 
of long experience. Such articles 
are of the kind printed in coach- 
ing journals. They contain no 
reference to Studebaker goods, nor 
any advertising whatever, My ob- 
ject is to educate te to dis- 
tinguish between worthy and un- 


worthy vehicles and a  eriagaeig 
and by this means to further the 
Studebaker business eeateally. 


Equipage is to. be conducted on 
the broadest lines. The February 
issue will have an article on horses 
by Colonel George H. Thompson, 
for example, and we will go into 
the history of vehicle making and 
every topic that will interest read- 
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ers. Human interest comes first 
of all, and thereby the advertising 
value of the publication is in- 
creased. It is only fair to say that 
not every business can be bene- 
fited by a magazine of this nature. 
I have already refused to handle 
one publication for a firm that 
earnestly desired to take up this 
mode of advertising, for after 
studying the proposition I couldn't, 
for the life of me, see how it was 
going to do the advertiser good. 
But there.are many lines that can 
be benefited by. a business maga- 
zine. I have in hand a periodical 
for a prominent piano house which 
will treat the general subject of 
music as well as pianos. ‘What a 
Piano Buyer Ought to Know’ is 
the title of an article that will ap- 
pear in the first issue, telling of 
sounding boards and their part in 
the tone and life of an_ instru- 
ment. So far as advertising is 
concerned this article might be 
printed in the Sun, for it gives 
nothing but information that will 
help in the selection of pianos. 
That is the prime essential—wide 
interest, and even disinterestedness 
so far as the advertiser is concern- 
ed. High class real estate propo- 
sitions could be benefited by peri- 
odicals of this nature—such a pro- 
position as Mr. Dean Alvord’s 
Prospect Park South, which was 
described in Printers’ INK some 
weeks ago. Sewing machines of- 
fer good possibilities, and high 
class grocery or drug specialties— 
something like Heinz’s fifty-seven 
condiments. Business publications 
furnish the cheapest and most ef- 
fective method of following up the 
results of extensive advertising 
after the first two or three letters 
and booklets have failed to bring 
returns. Personal letters bring the 
highest percentage of returns, us- 
ually, but are expensive. After 
they have been tried the inquirer 
can be put on the periodical’s mail- 
ing list and solicited every month. 
It may take a year to bring his 
order, but it will eventually .come 
if an order is there. The business 
periodical may work slowly in such 
cases, but it will probably bring 
a greater percentage of orders to 
the number of replies than any 
other follow-up device. I was at- 
tracted by Aeolian advertising 
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some time ago, and went to in- 
spect the instrument. Liked it, but 
thought the prices rather high, and 
said that I could get along with- 
out one. But the Aeolian. Com- 
pany put me on the mailing list 
of their business periodical, and 
within. a few months I had an 
instrument. They simply kept 
me interested, and at a_ very 
reasonable cost, too. One serious 
defect of the average ‘house 
organ’ is its meagerness of con- 
tents. A business magazine ought 
to be large enough to look like 
a real publication, contain mat- 
ter enough to bring the reader back 
once or twice, and lead to its pre- 
servation. When it resembles a 
circular it will be thrown away, 
whereas a publication like Equip- 
age will be filed for the information 
it contains. Business periodicals 
should be conducted along maga- 
zine lines. Names are good— 
those of prominent people in the 
line represented, who ought to be 
contributors. Names give great 
weight. Then, the contents ought 
to interest a non-expert. There is 
too much technicality in advertis- 
ing. My service is based upon the 
knowledge that editing is the main 
essential. Good editors command 
high salaries, and where a firm 
could hardly afford to have such 
a man to produce a small month- 
ly, it is an easy matter for him to 
handle several. The problem is 
not one of writing at all, but of 
editing—getting matter and pic- 
tures. A great deal of trash in 
manuscript, drawings and prints 
must be sifted to get the small 
amount of live, timely stuff that is 
printed. The idea of editing a 
number of such periodicals at 
one office came to me while I was 
connected with a national advertis- 
er’s publicity department. Thiscon- 
cern had a house organ, but no- 
body seemed to have time to edit 
it, and the manager repeatedly said 
that it could be made to pay much 
better returns if the work of pre- 
paring copy, pictures and printing 
could be put into the hands of 
someone outside, as a commission 
is sent to an advertising agency. 
With my clients I am in the posi- 
tion of a ‘salaried employee. I 
have a desk in their offices, where 
I get in touch with their busi- 
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ness and products, studying them 
to. catch and reflect their principles 
and spirit. Cost can be graded to 
almost any reasonable figure. The 
principal expense is for mechanical 
work and white paper, and while 
these must be of the best with a 
publication like Equipage, there 
are other lines where printing can 
be done very cheaply and yet bring 
returns. The main object is to 
produce an interesting periodical. 
Do that, and there is no question 
about it being read. Pictures are 
an important detail. They attract 
everybody, and while I do not be- 
lieve in printing them simply for 
the sake of having pictures, I think 
it well to use illustrations, even 
though they bear upon matters a 
little removed from the commodity 
treated such as the picture of Na- 
poleon’s state carriage in the first 
number of Equipage. The busi- 
ness periodical enables you to tell 
your story more elaborately, to tell 
it month after month, and to tell it 
in a new way each time. Adver- 
tising space is expensive, and the 
newspaper or magazine story must 
be confined to bare essentials, but 
in the business periodical there is 
room to use every device that will 
attract and hold readers.” 
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CATCH LINE OF WELL KNOWN 
AD ILLUSTRATED. 


nal 
“IT ATTRACTS THE PUBLIC EYE.” THE 


BUNDY HEATER, THE GRIFFING IRON 
CO, N.Y. 
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| love my love 
with a “D.” 


Any men undertaking to qualify them- 
selves for the position of advertisement 
writers, advertising managers or adver- 
tising agents, will be benefited by a study 
of Printers’ INK, Its comments upon 
the various methods adopted by adver- 
tisers; its numerous illustrations _ of 
good, bad and indifferent advertising, 
are object lessons of the greatest value. 
Mr. Rowell’s varied experience brings 
him in close touch with the brightest 
and best in the country, and makes 
Printers’ INK, of real value to every 
man interested in _publicity.—George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent of 
the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. 

Printers’ INK is a journal every wide- 
awake business men should read. It 
instructs you in progressive business 
yrinciples. It keeps you posted on the 
atest methods of advertising. Above all, 
it helps you apply its information. to 
your own plan of business.—J. Dan- 
gaix, Birmingham, Ala. 

Schools for advertisers are all right 
in their way; but the best instruction 
in advertising methods can be secured in 
a course of study under the Little 
Schoolmaster of sdvertiien~tet won- 
derful little magazine devoted to ad- 
vertising—PRINTERS’ INK. PRINTERS’ 
INK advertising instruction is not merely 
theoretical; its curriculum contains the 
best brain work of men of actual busi- 
ness and advertising training and ex- 
yerience. The reader and student of 
-*RINTERS’ INK gains the benefit of that 
experience.—C. W. Darling, Shortsville, 

Printers’ INK, the highest authority 
on the subject of advertising and store 
management is brimful of practical in- 
formation. It shows the difference be- 
tween good and bad advertising and 
teaches how to produce good advertis- 
ing. It stimulates the mind to brisk and 
vigorous action, trains, broadens and de- 
velops the advertising faculties of its 
readers and keeps them posted on every 
thase of the perplexing problems of busi- 
ness.—Harry R. Daugherty, Titusville, 
Pa. 

Printers’ INK is by far the best of 
the advertising journals. 

. 


The office man, clerk, or office or er- 
rand boy can, by careful study of 
PRINTERS INK. make himself worth 
more to his employer and put himself 
in line for rapid promotion. 

* * * 


Some seven years back, I came across 
a copy of Printers’ INK and by it was 
led to turn my attention to advertising, 
a subject to which I had previously giv- 
en little thought. At that time I was a 
clerk in a retail grocery working from 
fourteen to eighteen (on Saturday’s 
twenty-two) hours a day at very smafi 
ay. By a careful study of Printers’ 


NK I educated myself up to a point 
where I secured a better position, and, 
as I continued to study it, I have risen 
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gradually to the ownership of a profit- 
able business. I honestly believe that 
any young man, or young woman, who 
will become a constant student of the 
Little Schoolmaster, and will put into 
practice the principles there so clearly 
set forth will increase his or her efh- 
ciency several hundred per cent, and 
the earning capacity at an, equal ratio. 


Printers’ INK is useful not only to 
the proprietor, but also to the clerk or 
office boy or any one in any way con- 
nected with any business, anywhere. 
Every copy contains information on busi- 
ness getting and a year’s careful study 
of it is an educational advantage that 
can be secured in no other way.—F. W. 
Decker, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Printers’ INK is a neat and artistic 
weekly printed on good paper, in clear 
perfect type, devoted to the advertising 
interests of the business man. The best 
ideas of the best advertisers everywhere 
aie to be found in its columns—the ac- 
tual knowledge and experience of men 
who have spent their lives at advertis- 
ing.—“&. J. Lelaney, Dubuque, lowa. 

Business success depends largely on 
good advertising. Printers’ Ink teaches 
goou advertising. It is the sword that 
opens the oyster. 

s * 
Many things go toward the making of 


business success. One of the most im- 
portant things is good advertising. 
PRINTERS’ INK is the best teacher of ad- 
vertising in the world. That is why 
every business man ought to read it 
every week. This little magazine is 
above all things practical. It is full 
of the live facts of a live world. It 


telis about the actual things that are be- 
ing done every day by progressive adver- 
tiscrs. It prints the story from their 
own pens in signed articles, and from 
their own lips in interviews with Print- 
ERS INK reporters. It gives the inside 
facts of great business successes; shows 
how many different ways there are to 
succeed; shows how other men in your 


situation have solved hard problems, 
and points out effective ways for you 
to go at yours. It lights up advertis- 


ing on all sides; explains the great foun- 


dation principles; discusses advanced 
theories; shows what kind of business 
methods and store methods should go 


with the advertising to make it pay; 
gives valuable pointers on window dis- 
plays, bill-board and car advertising and 


every other form of publicity; shows 
examples of advertisements that are 
really pulling business to-day. It is 


brimful of helpful matter every week. 
Has something for every kind and every 
size of business, for merchant princes, 
small store-keepers, manufacturers, pro- 
prietary, and mail order advertisers; 
not least of all for young students of the 
art of modern _ business.—Wolstan 
Lixey, New York City. 

Trade follows the use of the sug- 
gestions to busines men published week- 
y in Printers’ INK, the world’s recog- 
nized authority on good advertising.— 
W. B. Dobson, Alpena, Mich. 
PRINTERS’ INK deserves the title, 
“The Encyclopedia wt Advertising.” 


Advertising is as much a part of any 
successful business as is the selection of 
stock and the arrangement thereof to 
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catch the eye of the people, and is 
worthy of constant study in order to 
bring about the largest returns from ca 
ital invested. Printers’ INK, the Little 
Schoolmaster, will do more toward point- 
ing the way to success than any publica- 
tion the business man can procure and, 
coming to his desk every week, is_just 
the helper the busy man needs. It is 
all of the advertising meat and just 
hits the spot.—Clarence S. Dodge, 
White Rock. S. D. 


Reading Printers’ Ink will teach you 
to not only write good advertisements, 
but will give you confidence in your own 
ability. Every issue is brimful of good 
ideas, suggestions and advice that are 
invaluable to the young business man. It 
is a silent instructor that will teach you 
to know good from bad ecrestnne, when 
ou see it, and how to produce the good 
ind—the kind that will sell 
W. E. Dorsey, Chicago, Il. 


The per cent of college men who go 
into business increases every year, and 
that an advertising education is a good 
training for a business career is admitt- 
ed. A thorough understanding of ad- 
vertising is the greatest boon that can 
fall to the lot of a man endowed with a 
clever and active mind and a wholesome 
thirst for business success—PRINTERS’ 
Ink the manual of instruction. Print- 
ERs’ INK is brimming over with bright 
thoughts, ideas and suggestions for the 
progressive advertiser. t will stimulate 
to new exertions and lead to success. 
It sets forth the practical, common 
sense ideas of an experienced teacher.— 
L. E. Dowell, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The contents of Printers’ INK re- 

flect the life work and study of the 
best and foremost advertisers—their 
cpinions, suggestions, observations, mis- 
takes, beliefs and experiments.—J/James 
E. Downing, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Every young business man and every 
old one, too, should know something 
about advertising. Printers’ INK keeps 
advertésers up-to-date.—Henry Payson 
Dowst, Portland, Maine. 

Good advertising is a source of power 
in the business world and Printers’ INK, 
a weekly magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of up-to-date advertising, will tell 
ae the how, why and wherefore. It 
eats all the schools of instruction in 
the country. Set yourself to try what 
you can do for yourself and the Little 
Schoolmaster will aid you.—Alex 
Duguid, Berlin, Wis. 


The Little Schoolmaster will teach you 
how to plan successful advertising cam- 
paigns, keep you posted on the range of 
that most destructive of modern weap- 
ons, the daily newspaper, and fill your 
arsenal with the best of ammunition.— 

llen Dunkesley, Taunton, Mass. 

The study of the new century is ad- 
vertising, and to get the best equipment 
for achieving success in any business 
vocation the knowledge and inspiration 
gained from the weekly visits of the 
ioneer in this field, which has become 
nown as the Little Schoolmaster on 
account of the many who give it credit 
for being the chief instructor in their 
life success, is absolutely essential. This 
journal has been known to its readers 
for twelve years as Printers’ INK.— 
Will L. Durham, Corry, Pa. 


goods.— 


31 
A FRAGMENT OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 


Gleason's Pictorial was the first il- 
lustrated weekly in this country, ante- 
dating the Harpers by a number of 
years. In those davs Mr. Gleason had 
his publication house on ‘'remont street, 
in the very heart of Boston. 

A journeyman printer came to him 
one time and asked for a job as foreman. 
He turned out to be a first-class man, 
and his name was Frank Leslie. After 
a time Mr. Leslie went to New York, 
and with P. T. Barnum, started an il- 
lustrated weekly. That was before the 
days of news companies. Barnum and 
Leslie had been trying to induce Mr. 
Gleason to raise the price of the Pte- 
torial, so that it would sell at the same 
price as their weekly. They could not 
afford to lower their price to that of the 
Pictorial and expect any profit. Mr. 
Gleason declined to entertain the prop- 
osition for a moment. Soon afterward 
Mr. Barnum sold out his interest to Mr. 
Leslie, who continued in charge of the 
publication, and in the course of time 
established several others. In his days 


of prosperity Mr. Gleason paid as high 
as $5,000 for a manuscript story by some 
banner writer of the hour. e had a 


large force of employees, an admirable 
printing plant and equipment for that 
time, and for years had the cream of the 
business. But Harper’s and Leslie’s and 
other publications came into the field, 
with a new corps of powerful writers. 
Brighter minds came to the front, and, 
instead of changing his policy to meet 
these new conditions, Mr. Gleason con- 
tinued to plod along in the same old 
rut, and gradually Fell behind in the 
race.—Leon Mead, in New York Times. 











The Little 
Schoolmaster 


In the Art of 
Advertising 
ought to be on the staff 
of solicitors of every 
newspaper published in 
a town or city of only 
moderate size. It is an 
effectual aid in cultivat- 
ing the local field and 
the publishers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, when applied 
to for that purpose, are 
willing to make easy 
terms with the one best 

newspaper in a town. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@” Issued every Mid g any sy cents a 
Subscription nD a year, in 
savanee. Stellen oben hundred. No. back 
printed plates, it is always pos- 
otf to ened a noe ailing of 8 ive hundred cop- 
ies for a caeenar amber pothe eamas same rate. 
iz desiring to subscribe for PRint- 
ERs’ Inx for the benefit of advg. ns may, on 
a) obtain special ial terms. 

I pay perene who Bas wos paid for it is re- 
a ce 1s because ecske ono 
name. Every r pped 

the expiration 0! of the time pata for. 
i RATES : 
Classified ad’ etisoments 35 cepts a line: six 
Sigg at in eee cents 
a line; 16 lines to inch. oh SiG o page. |) 
position twen' ese gh onal, if 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 21, 1903. 


THE first “household number” of 
Collier's will be issued January 31, 
and thereafter similar specials will 
be published in the last week of 
each month of 1903. 











PrinTING is the architecture of 
words, and it should be controlled 
by the same rules of symmetry and 
proportion that govern all kinds of 
good construction—rules _ that 
never go out of fashion—Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne. 


GENERAL GRANT _ succeeded, 
where many generals failed, be- 
cause of his prodigious pertinacity. 
He pounded away regardless of 
criticism, and everything finally 
went down before him. It is the 
steady, persistent pounding which 
tells in business. It is a refusal to 
know the word discouragement 
and a fearless purpose to succeed 
which win out in any fight. 





Here’s something that will speak 
to the soul of every man who has 
solicited advertising for a legiti- 
mate, worthy medium. In his esti- 
mate of J. Pierpont Morgan, pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan for Jan- 
uary, John Brisben Walker says: 
“The man experienced in affairs 
knows that if he incases himself in 
mysterious recesses of inner offices 
some well-intentioned employe or 
associate may prevent him from 
seeing persons whose work might 
become of vast. importance. This 
quality of easy accessibility to the 
right men is one that makes for 
success in the large man.” 


oa 


Printers’ INK is a weekly jour- 
nal for advertisers, and only mat- 
ter of actual interest to them is 
admitted in its pages. PRINTERS’ 
INK reveals and reflects what other 
advertisers are doing—and the 
articles and experiences of others 
are generally interesting and in- 
structive. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Ameri- 
can Advertising Agents’ Associa- 
tion held on | as 16, at the 
offices of Wilder & Anderson, 45 
Cedar street, New York, was 
called for the purpose to ratify 
the action of the executive commit- 
tee to form the association into a 
corporation. 


WHILE nothing can take the 
place in supplying those advertis- 
ing ideas which any business af- 
fords in itself, a publication like 
Printers’ Ink will always prove a 
unique help and stimulator in mak- 
ing the most of the advertising 
chances and opportunities which 
are dormant within every business. 





In 1899 a monthly paper called 
the American Boy was establish- 
ed in -Detroit, Mich. by the 
Sprague Publishing Co. with. Mr. 
William C. Sprague as editor. Like 
the average article for whom it is 
published, it appears to be healthy, 
growing and prosperous. The good 
of this periodical lies primarily in 
giving boys wholesome, sane read- 
ing, displacing the vicious litera- 
ture which long corrupted the 
minds of juvenile readers. To sup- 
ply the present demand more than 
one hundred thousand copies of 
the American Boy are now print- 
ed. In the latest issue of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory this publication fails to get 
credit for anything approaching 
these figures, but the Directory me- 
thod of giving the average issue 
for the preceding year is rather 
hard on growing publications. That 
makes no trouble, however, if the 
business manager is shrewd enough 
to admit that the Directory was 
right when it made its estimate 
but that his periodical could not 
afford to stop growing just to make 
a last year’s book appear up-to- 
date. 















ae 





A coop live newspaper will. do 
more to build up a city than any 
one other factor. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S success 
should be an object lesson for 
business men. He won out dis- 
tinctively, gaining the highest po- 
litical distinction to had upon 
earth, through his earnestness of 
purpose. Whatever criticism may 
be passed upon his other qualities, 
no one questions the infinite stren- 
uousness of his character. What- 
ever he undertook to do, that he 
did with all his soul, body, mind 
and strength. He is a thunder- 
bolt of energy. This quality con- 
quers as effectually in business as 
in politics. 


ADVERTISING all comes down to 
attractive presentation of the 
goods. That’s what good printing 
does, and what indifferent print- 
ing fails to do. Some time ago 
the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, a news agency conducted 
by the Scripps-McRae League, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, 
Ohio, changed its method of send- 
ing out news and “feature stories” 
to its subscribers. Such a news 
agency depends for revenue upon 
the amount of matter used by the 
papers that take its service. When 
the association first entered this 
field about a year ago its service 
was sent out in typewritten form, 
copies being made with the mimeo- 
graph. For this method was substi- 
tuted that of sending out neatly 
printed proof slips of articles and 
news, each with its own heading, 
showing just how the matter 
would look in actual print. The 
results from this innovation were 
little short of surprising. Within 
a month editors who received the 
service were using twice as much 
of the association’s matter simply 
because it was more attractive. 
Probably more advertising fails be- 
cause of poor presentation of the 
goods than for any other reason. 
If you car? show the reader just 
how the article will look, bringing 
out all its advantages and beauties 
without exaggerating, you will 
have done all that it is possible for 
you to do in that direction. The 
rest is a matter of mediums and 
follow-up system. 
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Printers’ InK is plain and prac- 
tical, and for this reason soon 
gains the good will and admiration 
of business men. There are con- 
stantly problems to be solved in 
advertising, and most of them will 
be solved by men who keep them- 
selves best informed about every: 
thing worth knowing about adver- 
tising. Printers’ Ink offers the 
best help that can be obtained out- 
side of one’s own experience. 


THE Little Schoolmaster has for 
some time had in mind a special 
issue of Printers’ INK on the 
topic of life insurance. Insurance 
publicity is in such a state of in- 
fancy yet, that it was thought a 
special issue devoted to this sub- 
ject might be a welcome one. 
Opinions from insurance men 
would be interesting. Mr. Theo. 
F, Lake, a general agent of the 
New York Life, 1 and 3 Union 
Square, New York, is of opinion 
that Printers’ InxK ought to be in 
the hands of thousands of insur- 
ance men who would be greatly 
benefited by its teachings. 


Tue “quality” appeal in adver- 
tising is the one great remedy for 
ruinous price competition. Try it! 
No matter how fond your particu- 
lar clientele may be of the festive 
bargain, it will always listen to 
reason, and there is plenty of 
sound reason in the quality appeal. 
Is it a clientele that has long de- 
manded razor strops at twenty- 
four cents, and all-wool suits cut 
in the latest style, at $4.97? Well, 
just ask it, as man to man, whether 
it ever got any adequate service 
out of such suits or razor strops. 
Get it to thinking of quality and 
it will forget the pennies in the 
price. Get it to use quality goods 
and it will want better and better 
commodities, and finally the prime 
essential in your business will be 
your reputation for integrity in ad- 
vertising, goods and methods. 
Take care of quality and the price 
will take care of itself. To one 
who has long pinned his faith 
upon prices, this argument 1 
like absurd rot, usually. But it is 
simply sound practice, and the un- 
derlying principle of the most suc- 
cessful retailing and retail adver- 
tising everywhere. 








. 
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ADVERTISING .is business and 
needs no disguise, yet there are 
ways of gilding its protuberances 
that sometimes appease the 
squeamish, and the squeamish, like 
the poor, are always with us and 
in evidence. 


From the Evening News and 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., comes a 
folder containing a detailed state- 
ment of the daily circulation of 
these two papers during the past 
year, as well as a diagram of the 
circulation of the Sunday News- 
Tribune. The folder is very pret- 
tily printed, and the figures are so 
lusty that an effort ought to be 
made to get them into the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory by the 
usual method. 





St. PAuL contemplates an ordi- 
nance prohibiting all overhead signs 
save those which are electrically 
lighted and thereby contribute to 
the illumination of the city. It 
has been pointed out that some 
signs of this class give more light 
than the street lamps, and that 
their removal would be a distinct 
injury to the public. According to 
the Pioneer Press an ordinance di- 
rectly prohibiting overhead signs 
will be illegal, but it is proposed 
to put a heavy tax upon such an- 
nouncements, besides requiring a 
bond for at least $5,000 insuring 
the municipality against loss from 
accidents. 





A BOOKLET advertising 2 lumber 
yard and its various staples is 
something decidedly new in pub- 
licity. From the little twelve-page 
brochure issued by the Chas. 
Kellogg & Sons’ Co., Utica, N. Y., 
however, it appears that a lumber 
yard has many commodities about 
which entertaining publicity can be 
written. This firm tells something 
about doors, sash, blinds, interior 
fittings, cabinet work, glass, fly 
screens, cisterns, tubs, tanks and 
building material generally, and 
the tale is interesting. Emphasis 
is laid on the fact that the com- 
pany owns its own mills and saves 
middlemen’s profits, and a few 
comic cuts scattered through the 
pages lend attractiveness. The 
idea is distinctly good, and can be 
carried much farther. 
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THE using of the same illustra- 
tions (unless it be trade-marks) 
year by year in advertisements is 
of questionable expediency. 


THE following “horse sense” is 
taken from a booklet called “The 
Open Mind,” addressed to retailers 
by George L. Dyer, advertising 
manager for A. B. Kirschbaum & 
Company : 

A merchant visits the market presum- 
ably for the sole purpose of buyin 
goods. That’s only part of the value o 
his trip. It would pay him to come even 
if he brought every _dollar’s worth of 
his goods at home. The mind, however 
bright, that follows for a long period 
one line of thought becomes jaded. The 
stay-at-home dealer grows stale. He 
keeps too close to his business to reason 
well about it. The result is distorted 
vision—trifling affairs become important 
and great things are neglected. Same- 
ness of daily routine dwarfs progress 
and _ kills originality. The same thing 
applies to the merchant who comes to 
market with preconceived ideas—who 
always follows the same course and looks 
at the same lines. He forms certain 
habits of thought. When he hears of 
something new or better he does. not 
believe it—prefers not to believe it. A 
departure from accepted ideas distresses 
him. Certain facts are established with 
him. His mind is no longer receptive. 
Settled convictions are sometimes cost- 
ly, The buyer’s facts, like those of the 
scientist, should be held subject to re- 
vision. “Facts are stubborn things,” 
and the buyer who shuts his eyes to 
them is hurting his own interests. 


A pupiL of Printers’ INK sends 
the business card of a Deshler, 
Ohio, hotel, asking “don’t you 
think the facts are forcibly stated ?” 
The front of the card reads: 


Be. eee 


The Ross House, 


E. J. B. RICHTER, Prop., 
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The reverse bears the picture 
herewith reproduced: 
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Last week the Little Scheel- 
master added two hundred and 
thirteen paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to the mailing list of Print- 
ERS’ INK. There didn’t seem to be 
anything unlucky in that number, 
although even numbers of sub- 
scriptions added in the previous 
weeks were largely in excess of 
that amount. 


A FreNcHMAN named M. De- 
taille, thoroughly tired of the flat 
uniformity of modern Paris, lately 
held an exhibition of signboards 
in that city, offering prizes for 
unique, pleasing and artistic de- 
signs. More than two hundred 
specimens were entered, and the 
show attracted many visitors. The 
Boot and Shoe Recorder points to 
the fact that oid-fashioned sign- 
boards originally rose from_ the 
general inability to read. If a 
servant was sent on an errand to 
M. Dupont, the silk mercer, or to 
Mlle. Mallarmee, the modiste, in 
such or such a street, the messen- 
ger could not find the shop because 
unable to read; but if the mistress 
said, “Go to the sign of ‘la Belle 
Arlesienne’ (the pretty Arlesian 
girl), or to that of ‘le Chapeau 
Fleur,’”’ (the flowery hat), there 
would be no danger of not being 
able to deliver the message. 


“ONE cent invested in judicious 
advertising will yield one hundred 
cents in good American money,” 
argues the folder sent out by the 
Wine and Spirit Bulletin, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and by way of giv- 
ing ‘this truism greater force the 
folder is “illustrated” with a penny 
and a one-dollar bill, pasted on. 
The obvious moral is, of course, 
that the Wine and Spirit Bulletin 
is a good medium for the judicious 
advertiser. There can be no doubt 
as to the force of the “illustra- 
tions,” for they are genuine money, 
and may be torn off, put into one’s 
trousers pocket and spent, judi- 
ciously or otherwise. The excep- 
tionally cheap grade of printing on 
the folder, however, suggests that 
if five dollars more had been in- 
vested in this detail the folder 
could have been made so forceful 
that it would not have been neces- 
sary to pay each reader $1.01 for 
his trouble in perusing it. 
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ADVERTISING is the food that 
nourishes—the food that makes a 
business grow. 


TuHaT you do not approve of a 
paper’s policy or of its editors or 
publishers is the poorest reason in 
the world for withholding from it 
your advertising patronage. Yet 
many a city that possesses three or 
four good dailies has also its re- 
tail advertiser who ignores one of 
them through personal antipathy. 
Such a state of affairs obtained in 
a certain Canadian town about a 
year ago. None of its papers are 
weak, yet the proprietor of a large 
department store had refused to 
use space in a certain daily, and 
there was all manner of unkindly 
feeling between himself and the 
publisher. The original cause of 
this misunderstanding was some 
such trifle as a disagreement about 
rates or position. Both publisher 
and merchant were positive men, 
and in time the matter got into 
their social relations as well as 
their business affairs. The advent 
of a new advertising manager led 
to consideration of the ostracized 
medium, however, and in_ the 
period that the merchant had ig- 
nored it the circulation had grown 
and it had become so desirable a 
paper that the store could trace 
very real losses of patronage to 
the proprietor’s unbusinesslike 
policy. The advertising manager, 
after private investigation, went to 
the publisher and had a long talk, 
with the result that his co-opera- 
tion was secured and the store 
began using space, though the pro- 
prietor held aloof from the pub- 
lisher. The advertising brought 
such tangible results, however, that 
the quarrel was finally adjusted and 
matters went on as usual, both par- 
ties to the ill-feeling agreeing that 
nothing but the blindest prejudice 
had inaugurated it in the first 
place, and that its continuance for 
something over a year had been 
against all business reason. The 
wisest advertiser may not have a 
kindly feeling for certain mediums 
or their publishers, but to permit 
such matters to carry weight in 
advertising plans is about as short- 
sighted as using costly advertising 
space to attack and draw attention 
to a competitor, 
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Tue highest’art in advertisement 
writing’ 1s persuasiveness. One 
may please, instruct-and entertain 
and still be short of the fulfill- 
meént of that highest desideratum, 
the ability to attract trade. 


Wue_nre regular lists of market 
quotations are published in trade 
papers, as in grocery and provision 
journals, the publisher is not per- 
mitted to insert advertisements 
among the quotations, according to 
a recent ruling of Assistant Post- 
master-General Madden. This 
practice is in violation of the regu- 
lations, and Mr. Madden’s ruling 
has resulted in the omission of 
such matter in many trade jour- 
nals, or the use of a list of market 
changes where price fluctuations 
are noted in terse paragraphs after 
the mode recently adopted by St. 
Paul Trade. 


New light has been thrown upon 
trade-mark rights by the recent de- 
cision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the suit of 
Rudyard Kipling vs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The strenuous bard 
of the British Empire held that 
the defendants had unlawfully 
used his “trade-mark,” which is 
an elephant’s head enclosed in a 
circle. In 1899 the Putnams 
bought from Mr. Kipling’s author- 
ized publishers a number of un- 
bound sheets of his copyrighted 
books, using them with his uncopy- 
righted books to make up a com- 
plete edition of his works to that 
-date. The “trade-mark” appeared 
upon fifteen sheets. The court 
held, in accord with the decision 
of a lower court given a year ago, 
that the publishers had a perfect 
right to bind and resell unbound 
copyrighted volumes bought by 
them, and that as the “trade- 
mark” was not registered until 
after the suit began, Mr. Kipling 
had. failed to make out a case. 
The. use of the “trade-mark” by 
the Putnams was pronounced an 
“impropriety,” but the court found 
no intentional deception, and 


thought it an unique proceeding to 
“place. such poems as the ‘Reces- 
sional’. and the ‘Last Chantey’ in 
the same category with pills and 
soap, to be dealt in as so much 
merchandise.” 
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Mr. Munsey’s New York News 
is nOW a morning paper. It-used 
to appear every evening, and 
claimed to have the largest circu- 
lation in the United States. Mr. 
Munsey’s Washington Times is 
now a morning paper, the evening 
edition having been discontinued. 
F. James Gibson, of the Sphinx 
Club, who was publisher of Mr. 
Munsey’s New York News, has 
resigned, and Stephen O’Meara, 
who, under Mr. Munsey, was man- 
ager of the Boston Journal, has re- 
signed. 





“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 


Marit Orper Business” is a 
little volume of 175 pages, con- 
taining the experiences and 
recollections of Mr. James 


Lee, a Chicagoan, who got into 
this way of life about the time 
that the Centennial closed. In 
those primitive times the mail 
order business was chiefly a traffic 
in single novelties, and, conse- 
quently, Mr. Lee has much to say 
about prize packages, “frozen per- 
fume,” starch gloss, cheap books, 
pictures and songs, dollar watches 
made before Mr. Ingersoll’s time 
and without his knowledge, grease 
extractor, solid gold rings for a 
quarter, quassia cups and other 
staples of the times when people 
who answered an advertisement 
expected to learn a new trick with 
a hole in it. He also has some- 
what to say about early mail order 
mediums, ad writing and other 
technical matters, but, in the main, 
his book is confined to recollections 
of a sort that are even a trifle old- 
fashioned nowadays, so rapidly has 
the mail order trade grown into a 
vast system of legitimate merchan- 
dising. The book is well written, 
however, and while it contains al- 
most nothing that be instructive to 
advertisers, it is amusing, and will 
while away an hour for any one 
interested in its subject. To those 
who come in daily contact with the 
Great American Public as mani- 
fested in the letters sent to a mail 
order house, the stories will doubt- 
less have peculiar relish. Cer- 
tainly they are modestly told, with 
an advertising man’s regard for 
the minimum of words. The pub- 
lisher is Arthur E. Swett, Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 
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Tue Decorah-Posten, of De- 
corah, Iowa, has, for the first time 
in its history, finally forced its cir- 
culation above the 40,000 mark, 
and is interested to know how 
many publications there are that 
enjoy a circulation of 40,000 and 
upwards. Printers’ INK, on being 
appealed to, has made an examina- 
tion of the records of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and finds 
the total number to be’ 267, of 
which 57 are issued weekly. 


LoncEs, labor unions and similar 
organizations are beginning to rec- 
ognize the fact that the use of their 
names by promoters of flimsy ad- 
vertising schemes is highly injur- 
ious to their best interests, accord- 


ing to the Architects’ and Builders’. 


Journal. The Central Labor 
Union of Lancaster, Pa., recently 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the merchants of Lan- 
caster city and vicinity be hereby noti- 
fied that this Central Labor Union is 
not responsible for Legg nay | solici- 
tors — for advertising for the bene- 
fit of said Central Labor Union. 

teal. That we recommend that no 
attention be paid to any solicitor askin 
for advertisements in the name of sai 
Central Labor Union unless he is fur- 
nished with credentials signed and sealed 
by this body. 

Resolved, That the Central Labor 
Union forbid the use of the names of its 
officers on any advertising matter unless 
given permission by this body. 


THE application recently made 

R. H. Macy & Co., for 
a temporary injunction § restrain- 
ing the - American Publishers’ 
Association from interfering with 


by 


its practice of selling books 
at cut prices, has been de- 
nied by Justice Leventritt. The 


firm alleges that the association is 
a combination in restraint of trade, 
violating State and Federal statutes, 
and asks for $100,000 damages, as 
well as for a permanent injunction. 
The temporary injunction just de- 
nied was sought in connection with 
this suit, which now takes its place 
for trial in regular order. The 
right to combine for protection in 
such cases has been upheld in the 
Appellate Court of New York 
State in a suit brought against the 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
The ill-feeling between Macy & 
Co. and the publishers has existed 
two years, and awaits the outcome 
of the suit, 
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MISREPRESENTATION “is: the® mi- 
crobe of failure in advertising. 


THE publication offices of the 
New York Commercial will be re- 
moved before February 1 to No. 8 
Spruce street; where it will be 
welcome as the next-door neighbor 
of the Little Schoolmaster. 





To establish a correspondence 
school at this stage of the develop- 
ment of those unique educational 
institutions is becoming more and 
more difficult. For one has to 
teach something that is not being — 
taught already. New studies come 
to the front continually, however. 
One of the latest is the American 
Correspondence School of Typog- 
raphy,, 36 East Twenty-second 
street, New York, which offers a 
course of lessons in modern, artis- 
tic type composition, with especial 
reference to working printers. _ It 
comprises a system of display 
whereby the “job” is laid out be- 
forehand, and is intended to better 
the plan followed by most printers 
—that of blindly piling line upon 
line. But Athens, the seat of cul- 
ture in Georgia, offers something 
worth one’s while in mail tuition— 
a course in human nature! The 
curriculum is divided into three 
parts, comprising a course in 
human nature of five lessons, a 
course in tact of four lessons and 
a course in personal magnetism of 
three lessons. As an illustration 
of the value of the courses, the 
case of a pupil is cited). He was 
over-sympathetic, and when ap- 
proached by an impostor with a 
request for a loan of $40, disre- 


garded the “sign of falsehood,” as 
well as the “sign of the liar,” and 
advanced the money. Had’ he 


profited by the course he would 
have saved several times the cost 
of lessons on that one transaction 
alone. The method is explained in 
a little booklet which is very 
clearly written, and even inspires 
confidence with its offer of a trial 
lesson free. The sage whe con- 
ducts this establishment gives as 
one of his reasons for locating in 
Athens the strange fact that “our 
postal facilities are excellent and 
there is less chance of loss or con- 
fusion of letters than in @ larger 
city,” 
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A SMALL ad should be changed 
frequently, and each change should 
emphasize a single idea. 


NEWSPAPER men, particularly in 
towns and cities of moderate size, 
find it profitable to’ see to it that 
Printers’ INK reaches the hands 


of the local merchants who ought. 


to become advertising patrons. 
The Little Schoolmaster is a force- 
ful promoter of faith in publicity. 
Its perusal will prepare the way 
for and lessen the labor of every 
advertising solicitor who repre- 
“sents a good paper. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has main- 
tained more or less intimate rela- 
tions with some of the parties 
mentioned, assures PRINTERS’ INK 
that he knows of his own Rnowl- 
edge that Arthur Brisbane, the 
editorial writer of the New York 
Journal, receives for that service 
an annual salary of $46,000. He 
makes the further interesting state- 
ment that Mr. Munsey offered to 
increase that salary if Brisbane 
would transfer his services to his 
papers, and that Mr. Perkins, asso- 
ciated with J. Pierpont Morgan, 
had confirmed this information, 
and added to it the statement that 
he personally agreed to guarantee 
Mr. Munsey’s offer to Brisbane for 
a period of five years. 


Mr. C. S. ApAMs, manager of 
the Watertown, N. Y., Daily 
Standard, sends a circulation state- 
ment covering his issues for the 
entire year 1902, and showing his 
average output to have been 5,971 
copies. He makes his statement 
on a form which is practically a 
duplicate of that adopted by the 


American Newspaper Directory, 
but Mr. Adams, like everybody 


else, has some criticism to make of 
that form. The particular phrase 
in it that he finds himself unable 
to subscribe to and which he, 
therefore, scratches out, is ex- 
pressed in the words, “and is made 
in good faith.” Notwithstanding 
the equivocal position in which this 
erasure leaves Mr. Adams, the 
editor of the Directory, in his sim- 
ple trustfulness, asserts that he 


thinks Mr. Adams’ figures are cor- 
rect, 
them, 


and he is going to accept 
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ADVERTISING is business inspira- 
tion. 





Many devices are employed to 
display advertising on hotel regis- 
ters, blotters, writing-desks and 
the like, but very few of them can 
be coimimended. It seems possible 
to make such publicity profitable 
to the advertisers, however, for 
the announcements of tailors, thea- 
tres, railroads, transfer companies, 
hotels in other cities and other 
lines that appeal to travelers are 
often consulted for information, 
and the reader is of the very de- 
sirable sort that hunts the adver- 
tiser. It is the haphazard, unat- 
tractive method of displaying such 
advertising that is at fault, ordi- 
narily, and to present information 
in compact, handy form Mr. 
Henry Zevy, of 19 Union Square, 
New York, has patented a file and 
display book. The leaves are fitted 
to hold large cards, which may be 
changed from time to time, and 
which bear the time-tables of rail- 
roads, lists of '‘ocal theatres, 
names and rates of hotels and re- 
sorts in other cities, and advertise- 
ments of those who cater to travel- 
ers. . This information is rigidly 
classified, and the volume becomes 
a real reference book. A _ great 
many paid ads can be inserted in 


small space, and the convenience 
of the book assures attention. Mr. 
Zevy sells rights all over the 


United States, and those who buy 
them for a certain city first secure 
signed agreements with hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses and other 
public places, insuring the placing 
of the books. These agreements 
are carried about and used as 
proofs of circulation by solicitors. 
The same device is also adapted as 
a telephone directory for special 
lines of business, as _ building 
trades. Many such directories are 
published in large cities, but most 
of them are in chart form, with 
ads_ scattered haphazard in the 
margins. The book gives every 
line of advertising a place in its 
class. The file is also used as a 
holder for blank specifications and 
contracts. In this form it is sup- 
plied to contractors and builders 
free of charge, and the leaves carry 
classified advertising of firms deal- 
ing in building materials, 
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Tue enthusiasm of faith is elec- 
tric and telepathic. The man who 
has reason to believe strongly in 
his methods and his goods, and 
has the gift of making this confi- 
dence show in his advertisements, 
is sure of convincing everybody 
who reads them. 


THE price paid to Charles Aus- 
tin Bates by Miss Griswold, of 
Boston, for the magazine called 
Current Advertising is reported to 
have been $200 in currency, and 


two pages of space in Profitable 
Advertising, for a term of six 
months. 





Mr. E. E. Morse, formerly as- 
sociate editor of the Phillips, Me., 
Woods, has acquired the Milli- 
nocket, Me., Journal, a _ paper 
which the Old Town Enterprise 
characterizes as a publication that 
is rapidly growing and deserving 
credit. Mr. Morse is a student of 
and thorough believer in Printers’ 
Ink. With such assistance he 
cannot help to make his new en- 
terprise a shining mark among the 
many good weeklies of the Pine 
Tree State. 





THE business periodical is prob- 
ably more nicely adapted to the 
advertising of life insurance com- 
panies than that of any other busi- 
ness. For life insurance advertis- 
ing implies a long story to tell— 
many long stories to tell. If they 
could be told in magazine space it 
is not likely that they would be as 
effective as when told in a com- 
pany’s own periodical. Present- 
day life insurance advertising is 
largely made up of generalities. 
The fact that the Prudential has 
the strength of Gibraltar is inter- 
esting, and has been so inset 
dinned into the great thoughtless 
public that everybody knows it. 
The man in the street can tell, off- 
hand, what company has that sort 
of strength, and so far this public- 
ity is effective. But it is necessary 
that the man in the street be told 
why the Prudential is strong, and 
what kinds of service it has to 
offer. Life insurance policies are 
rather a mystery to the layman, 
and the various plans upon which 
they are issued are too seldom ex- 
plained in the advertising. There 
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is not room to tell much about 
them in magazine space, but in the 
company’s own periodical there is 
ample room for extended descrip- 
tions and arguments, and the 
reader is likely to be one who is 
interested in life insurance before- 
hand if the mailing lists are judic- 
iously managed. Such _ business 
periodicals are issued by several 
companies. The Prudential has 
one, and the Metropolitan another. 
The Equitable Record, published 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, is representative of most 
of the periodicals of this class. It 
contains a miscellany of clipped 
matter upon “Success,” “The Seri- 
ousness of Life,” ‘“‘Kindness,” and 
other topics, with matter that tends 
to increase confidence in the com- 
pany’s financial strength. But in 
the whole sixteen pages of the is- 
sue at hand there is not a word of 
matter telling just what the society 
offers. The writer has seen some 
thousands of life insurance ads in 
magazines, and looked over every 
life insurance publication that came 
his way, because most of them are 
interesting. He knows the catch 
phrases of the more famous com- 
panies, and if he were to seek in- 
surance to-morrow he would prob- 
ably write to a corporation whose 
name has been made _ familiar 
through advertising—the Pruden- 
tial, Equitable, Mutual or New 
York Life. He knows that life in- 
surance is one of the greatest bene- 
fits that civilization has to offer, 
and does not question the strength 
of any of the large companies. 
But what the average man would 
be interested in is clear, detailed ac- 
counts of the various plans upon 
which life policies are issued, what 
they cost, what they confer—in 
short, the why, wherefore and how 
of the question. The company that 
begins sending him a business peri- 
odical that enters into these vital 
details clearly and comprehen- 
sively will be likely to write a 
policy for him. It may be neces- 
sary to send the publication stead- 
ily for a year, or for two, or three, 
or perhaps five years. But in the 
end such a publication will accom- 
plish its purpose with the average 
man, and will be certain to bring 
about the same end with thousands 
of average men, 
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In response to the competition an- 
nounced on the opposite page, 54 ads 
were received in time for considera- 
tion and report in this issue. The 
advertisement reproduced here was 
deemed best of all submitted, It was 
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sender of this ad, as stated in the 
conditions of the contest. 

Retail merchants everywhere are in- 
vited to send in the advertisements 
which they use in their local papers. 
Mr. Shoedealer, Mr. Jeweler, Mr. 
Druggist, Mr. Tailor, and all others, 
this invitation means you. Any re- 


= PRUDENTIAL 


HAS 


THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


sent in by Mr. Floyd T. Coon, Milton, 
Wis., and it appeared in M/cClure’s 
Magazine for December, 1902, where 
it originally occupied a full page. A 
coupon good for a year’s subscription 
to PRINTERS’ INK was mailed to the 





tailer who spends as much as a_hun- 
dred dollars a year for advertising 
space can read PRINTERS’ INK to ad- 
vantage. Every retailer should read 
it. Those who already do, are loud in 
praise about the help and advice they 
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get from the Little Schoolmaster. 
The retailer who reads PRINTERS’ 
INK is the intelligent tradesman who 
knows what he is in business for, 
He is the progressive man who 
wants to get ahead, PRINTERS’ INK 
helps him to doit. It tells him how 
others get ahead from small begin- 
nings and by the use of that modern 
force: Advertising. There are about 
400,000 retail merchants in this coun- 
try and Canada, The retail mer- 
chants-are the pillars of the wholesale 
trade. The intelligenter the retailer 
is, the more goods he will sell in the 
course of a year. Wholesalers should 
get PRINTERS’ INK in the hands of 
their retailers. Publishers of local 
papers everywhere should call the at- 
tention of retail:merchants to a publi- 
cation like PRINTERS’ INK, It. is the 
missionary advertising solicitor for all 
newspapers and prepares the field for 
further patronage. “Publishers who are 
smart enough to see the truth of this 
statement are requested to send in 
names of retailers in their community 
who might>be interested in PRINTERS’ 
INK. Sample copies will be mailed to 
such names free of charge. 


The Little Schoolmaster was par- 
ticularly pleased to be able to choose 
this ad as the best for the fifth weekly 
choice, because its reproduction per- 
manently preserves and keeps on rec- 
ord in PRINTERS’ INK a specimen of 
the best life insurance advertisements 
of the times. Long years afterward, 
when all advertising has reached a 
perfection not dreamed of to-day, ad- 
vertising men will reverently gaze at 
the efforts of their predecessors. The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
always does advertising of a striking 
sort, The ad herewith shown 
peared just before the last holiday 
season in many leading publications 
and has attracted widespread attention 
and comments. It is certainly artistic 
and fits in admirably, and it is pre- 
sumed also profitably into the general 
publicity campaign of the Prudential. 
Modern life insurance is an industrial 
proposition which has all the merits 
for publicity in itself. Life insurance 
will form a topic in the publicity 
of years to come as much as com- 
modities like breakfast foods and 
staples do to-day. Being one of the 
greatest institutions for the welfare 
and protection of the future common- 
wealth, topics and reasons will never 
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be exhausted for the man who writes 
the ads of a modern life insurance 
company. More and better insurance 
advertising is needed at the present 
day. The average iusurance ad is life- 
less and reasonless—it does not give in- 
formation, and is therefore uninterest- 
ing. The average citizen does not 
know of the many different kinds of 
policies which serve for investments 
as well as protection. A subject that 
affords so much opportunity as life 
insurance should produce Ligne of 
a generally much higher standard 

it does at present, 

The ad which came to be a close 
competitor to the winning one was 
submitted with the following letter: 

Tue Lirtie Hote: Witmor, 
South Penn Square, Phi ia. 
d January 15, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Within you will find an advertisement of 
Seymour Eaton, which appeared in the Worth 
American of January 8, 1903. Mr. Eaton 
is the ori ‘or of The Booklovers Library 
and the Tabard Inn. He is a good advertiser 
talks plainly, uses good argument combined 
with good display. He is somewhat prolific 
with the personal pronoun, but not to the ex- 
tent of Brothers Munsey and Bates. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ryerson W, JENNINGS. 





The conditions which govern this 
contest are: 

For the purpose of fostering an ambition to 
produce good retail advertisements PrintTERs’ 
Inx opened on December 24, 1902, a 


RETAILERS' 
CONTEST 


of advertisements. Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she notices in any news- 
paper for entry in this contest. Reasonable 
care should be exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each week one ad 


3P- will be chosen which is thought to be superior 


to any other submitted in the same week, The 
ad so chosen will be reproduced in Printers’ 
Inx, if possible, and the name of the sender, 
together with the name and date of the paper 
in which it had insertion, will also be stated. 
A coupon, good for a year’s subscription to 
Painters’ Ink, will be sent to the person 
who sends the best ad each week. Advertise- 
ments coming within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any periodical, and they 
should preferably be anmouncements of some 
retail business, including bank ads, real estate 
ads, druggists’ ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must give his own 
name, the name and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All advertisements sub- 
mitted for this purpose must be addressed 
Rerarters’ Ap Contest, Care Editor, 
Printers’ Inx, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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BILLBOARD BRIEFS, 


Phrases epigrammatic and pun-' 


gent are much. needed, for the bill- 
boards that are to be read as the 
trains whisk by. You scarcely 
catch more than a line of one 
legend before another comes—as 
you 106k from the car window— 
and. brevity and impressiveness are 
therefore in-demand. There is no 
time for a sermon or a rounded ar- 
gument. Only a suggestion that is 
bright and will stick in the mem- 
ory is of use for readers who are 
in. motion, and sometimes in com- 
motion as they approach town on 
multiplied errands. I looked de- 
liberately on a recent morning 
froma New York Central train at 
everything suburban in sight on the 
boards and walls, to see what 
legends were newest and fell with- 
in the description I have intimated. 
Of course it. takes more than one 
trip to see them all, but the “old 
settlers” were mostly in evidence, 
doing their duty by a Katy-Did- 
like iteration.. This, of course, is 
well, for we-have scriptural au- 
thority for the.doctrine that “much 
importunity” is a potent influence. 
However, inspite of the dearth 
of novelty and invention, there 
were two. that clung to my memory 
after I reached my hotel. One 
was a.shoemaker’s, reading thus: 

“Bully Boots for Smart Kick- 
ers,” 
The other was a piano maker’s 
advertisement ‘which ran_ into 
rhyme as follows: 

“Old Pianos are quite forsaken, 
When once you have the Francis 
Bacon.” 

This last suggests the idea that 
rhythmical and rhyming coupletsor 
quatrains properly made, and not 
of the unmelodious and senseless 
sort, easily adapt themselves to 
surfaces visible from the cars. If 
the. advertiser makes an impres- 
sion by them, he may sometimes 
get a letter from some possible 
buyer asking, for. full particulars 
concerning the thing advertised. 
He should therefore add to his 
felicitous words the first name and 
address. -So much at least can be 
caught and remembered. I notice 
that. at. present the theatrical pla- 
cards are dominant features on the 
billboards and they seem for the 
most part well devised to give the 
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traveler a hint as to how he can 
spend his evening and exchange 
his sober business mood for one 


of entertainment and __ hilarity. 
These mainly have a strong pic- 
torial background or _ setting, 


tnough one. speaking on behalf 
of “Aunt Amelia” (was it?), 
named, the dates of her perform- 
ances, in blackboard and chalk 
style, without her picture or any- 
thing in the slightest degree or- 
nate, But an unusual though po- 
lite ending was provided which 
was observable on account of its 
queerness, _ Presuming, perhaps, 
that you would go to hear her 
without further prompting, the 
writer of it closed his compressed 
information with “Thank You.” 

I am impressed with the fact, 
however, that on billboard space 
the pictorial art has a very special 
advantage. For you can reach a 
moving reader through that with 
the speed of the camera’s click. 
The picture flashes the whole ad- 
vice at once, whereas, in a sen- 
tence or two the eye may fail to 
catch a few words, any one of 
which left out destroys the story. 
The moving reader in the surface 
cars is not affected by his going 
forward, for the advertisements on 
the panels keep up with him and 
he hastens to read as many of them 
as attracts him. Yet on them the 
pictures play a pleasing part and 
assist in making the meaning con- 
veyed emphatic. It seemed to me 
that on the morning I referred to 
the most of the billboards put up 
within a year or two are a good 
deal less in size than those we saw 
formerly. Some of them stuck up 
on piles in the water destroy no 
scenic beauty and are perhaps as 
pleasant to look at as anything 
they are surrounded by. The most 
of them to be sure told of rival 
whiskies and the ice and water 
around them were—one who had 
a right to know said—eminently 
suggestive. . 





Ir your story can be cut down to a 
talk requirin “Dut two or three minutes 
of the reader’s time, use a booklet. 
Every sentence, yes, every word ought 
to be made to count. Merely “hot air” 
inflation isn’t the thing. Every line 
ought to be interesting—out of the or- 
dinary and at the same time as full of 
business as an egg is of meat. Keep 
the reader reined well up to the sub- 
ject under discussion.—Jed Scarboro. 
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ABOUT POLISH NEWSPA- 
PERS. 

MitwavxkgE, Wis., January 9, 1903. 
Editor of American Newspaper Direc- 

tory: 

A newspaper directory is a valuable 
book, if it is reliable. But the trouble 
with all the newspaper directories is that 
they are more or less carelessly com- 
piled, thus doing injustice and injuring 
the business of one newspaper, and giv- 
ing undue credit, prominence and recom- 
mendation to another, 

I have called attention several times 
to mistakes in your directory relating 
to newspapers in the Polish language; 
but some of these mistakes are still there 
in your October edition—and oe are 
several new ones. For instance: 

Page 158: Zgoda, of Chicago, credited 
with F, while it has over 16,000 sub- 
scribers—male members of the Polish 
National Alliance, who get it all every 
week. 

Page 787: Ameryka of Toledo, has not 
more than 3,000 subscribers. 

Page 1o11: Dziennik Milwaucki_ is 
credited with 4,698 actual circulation. 
How can that be if the paper never 
printed regularly more than 1,500 copies, 
never had even one bigger edition than 
2,500—and does not print now 1,500? 
We can prove that with affidavits of 
clerks and agents who worked for that 
paper, and we would like to have you 
investigate its circulation. 

We would send you a check for $50, 
which you could pay them, or keep it, 
if they prove even half of the circula- 
tion they claim in your directory. 

Page 1012: Kuryer Polski, daily and 
weekly, is marked with yG. Why? We 
sent you a detailed statement, roperly 
signed, for the Daily Kuryer Polski, the 
Weekly Kuryer, and the Gazeta Wis- 
consinska in 1901 and in 1902. It takes 
considerable time to make out a state- 
ment, therefore we would like to have it 
appear in the directory. 

If you should decide to investigate the 
circulation of the Dziennik Milwaucki, 
we would invite your representative to 
investigate the circulation of our papers 
also, in | way or manner he likes. 

espectfully yours, 


What Kiary ha . 


Pres. Kuryer Publishing Co. 

The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory says that 
when Mr. Kruszka says that he 
furnished the Directory with in- 
formation about the circulation of 
the Kuryer Polski, daily and week- 
ly, he makes a statement that is not 
true. The Kuryer Polski used to 
send information on the subject 
but of late years nothing of the 
kind has been received. Whether 
the rest of Mr. Kruszka’s informa- 
tion is of the same character or 
not the Directory editor is tunable 
to say, but he expresses a determi- 
nation to investigate. 
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TWO RICHMONDS IN_ MANITOBA. 

WInnirsc, M Jan. §, 1993. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx; 

By to-day’s issues of the Free Press 
of this city we notice that have 
taken up space to the extent of one col 
umn in reproducting an on Ch 
mas Advertising, which a; ed in a 
recent issue of Printers’ INK: 3 

The article deals at. length) with 
the nature and size of advertisements o. 
pearing in their issue of Dec. 6. e 
would ask you to carefully look over the 
amount of advertising contained) in: our 
morning edition of that B 
measurement we exceeded the Free Press 
by over 3,000 lines agate. From a news 
point us we have alsoleftthem far behind. 
On the front page of the outer section 

ou will see in detail a full account of 
Manitoba’s crop for 1902. The ‘crop 
report for the North West Territories 
also appears in the same issue. This. is 
a decided mm on our competitor as 
not one line relating to this report ap- 
peared in their columns, although it is 
the most important news for many read- 
ers, throughout the whole year. 

The article as it appears in the Free 
Press would tend to give our local ad- 
vertisers, as well as foreign advertisers, 
the impression that there is but one 
peyer published in Western Canada. | 

e invite you to look over the copies 
of our paper sent you, and we 
quite sure that you will consider it more 
worthy of mention than the issue of the 
same date of the Free Press. 





—_—_ oo 
A FAITHFUL PUPIL. 


Rocers, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just added to my scrap-book 
fifteen articles by Joel Benton on differ- 
ent phases of advertising—making a 
total of thirty articles by Mr. Benton. 
By the way, who is Joel Benton, and 
what does he do? His work will have 
a place of honor in the advertising lit- 
erature of the writer. I have two large 
books made up of the best articles on 
advertising and business management 
that have appeared in Printers’ INK 
within the past ten years. No small 
amount of labor was required in making 
this collection of advertising wisdom, 
but the books are almost invaluable— 
much nearer so than a book on advertis- 
ing by a single author. Every copy of 
Printers’ INK is carefully read and 
everything of permanent value finds. a 
place in one of my scrap-books. For 
nearly fourteen years I Was a -printer 
and newspaper worker—an experience 
which, according to Bates, Dixey and 
other ‘well known advertising men, 

a splendid qualification for the success- 
ful adwriter. I now want to demonstrate 
to some high-class firm that_the train- 
ing of a newspaper office and a zealous 
study of Printers’ Inx for ten years, 
qualify me to plan and write advertis- 
ing matter of the paying kind. No ad- 
vertising man can afford ge, miss the 
weekly visits of the Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertising. Prinrers 
Inx is read first and many. times, by 
J. Harry Resp. 
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A NIGGER IN THE WOODPILE. 

Batavia, New York, Jan. 12, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

In the current number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal there are two statements 
that are of more than passing interest to 
eneral advertisers and newspaper pub- 
iors. One of these announcements is 
made by the Home Journal editor, and 
is a characteristic “heart to heart” talk 
with subscribers who have been comply- 
ing to a requést and writing to him, 
making suggestions for new features for 
the 1903 Journal. “More than one 
thousand letters,” the editor says, “‘asked 
that ‘not so much advertising, dispro- 
portionate to the reading matter, be giv- 
en,’”’ and fully another thousand letters 
asked “that the advertisements in the 
magazine all be put together in the 
back.” There were other letters sug- 
gesting other features, but the number 
is not nearly so great. If this means 
anything, it would seem to indicate that, 
to the plain, everyday “lady” reader, 
the ads in the Home Journal are not its 
most attractive ‘“‘feature,” as the makers 
of “art in advertising,’ when they see 
their work, beautifully displayed in the 
Journal's ‘columns, might assume. If 
more than two thousand readers took 
the trouble to write letters objecting to 
the advertising as it appears, how many 
readers do not pay any attention to the 
advertisements? Reads 1 like an example 
in the old arithmetics, but it’s harder 
to solve. Backing the page on which 
the statements above referred to are 
made is the announcement of Procter & 
Gamble that they have purchased the ex- 
clusive right to that entire page in every 
issue for several years to come, for the 
advertisements of Ivory Soap. This is 
of more interest to publishers than to 
advertisers, because it doubtless means 
that so large an expenditure as must be 
made for this one advertisement will be 
deducted from the amount appropriated 
for other mediums. The question is 
open to argument whether a like sum of 
money spent in daily papers at three 
cents per inch per thousand circulation, 
weuld not induce more people to buy 
and more capers to om, Ivory Soap? 

Yours trul y; 


2 a 


Business Manager Bch the > Daily News. 


CAN HE SPECIFY ONE CASE? 





Evxuart, ind., Jan. 12, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think it advisable to sound a note 
of warning to advertisers generally over 
the country to the apparent increase of 
fraudulent insertions of advertisements 
that are occurring at the present time. It 
is a well known fact that many coun- 
try papers have a habit of printing a 
few copies containing all of the adver- 
tisements sent to them and then mailing 
these copies to the advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies for checking pur- 
poses. The remainder of their edition 
only contains the advertisements in 
which local firms or local agents of ad- 
vertisers are interested. Every adver- 
tising manager is aware of this fact 


and it is a difficulty that is hard to over- 
come. Recently, however, | have found 
that several of the large dailies are 
adopting the same tactics, and I have 
several cases lying, on my desk at the 
present time in which our advertisement 
only appeared in a small portion of the 
regular issue. By mistake, copies not 
containing our advertisement were mail- 
ed us and when we complained of the 
omission the paper containing the adver- 
tisement was sent with the information 
that it had appeared in every paper. We 
have documentary proof otherwise. 
This habit, as I have said, has been 
en ely confined to small papers, but 
ave met with cases of papers of 
io circulation adopting the very 
same tactics, in one case the paper be- 
ing the leading daily at the State capi- 
tal. It would be as well for adver- 
tising managers generally to look up 
these tactics. Yours very truly, 
Tue Dr. Mires Association, 


Aiccsceoinns ah 


Advertising Manager. 


In writing the above letter it ap- 
pears to Printers’ INK that Mr. 
Lees has been guilty of a mighty 
mean action. He casts discredit 
upon newspapers generally. By 
specifying none he slurs the whole. 
If Mr. Lees really knows of any 
such case as he is talking about 
and is prepared to give names and 
dates, he will be doing a service 
to advertisers generally. Unless he 
is, he ought to be heartily ashamed 
of his communication printed 
above. 

ii a ilmie o 
FLATTERING THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

Tue GuNNING SysTEM. 
Display Advertising and Business Build- 
n 


ing. 
289 Wabash Ave., 
Cuicaco, Jan. 12, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It’ may interest you to know that the 
page advertisement that we inserted in 
the real estate edition of Printers’ 
Ink has already more than paid for the 
cost in actual business received with 
several hundred responses, out of which 
additional business is practically sure to 
follow. Our inquiries come from every 
State in the Union and some from for- 
eign countries. If you are thinking of 
publishing other special editions to be 
sent to_other lines of trade, we would 
like to know the dates on which these 
issues are to appear, and particulars as 
to the trades to be covered 

Respectfully yours, 


NNING SYSTEM, 









ah. | 





Menagef Publ ic Proce 7 
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JUST A TRIFLE DIFFERENT. 
Tus J. C. Aver Co. 
LoweLL, Mass., Jan. 13, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of January 7th, on page 
29, is an extract from an article in the 
Advisor for December. In this article 
is the statement that the “J. C. Ayer 
Co. have passed their advertising 
through three different managers with- 
in little more than a year’s time.” 

Will you please correct this according 
to the facts in the case which are, that 
this company has had onlv three dif- 
terent advertising managers during the 
past twenty years. This is just a trifle 
ditferent from the statement of the Ad- 
visor! You know, pronrietary medi- 
cine people must always ve extremely 
accurate in every statement they make, 
hence it follows that the Advisor has 
never had the pleasure of knowing much 
about such people! We shall presume 
that Printers’ Ink published this little 
notice as a huge joke, it is so very far 
from the truth. Very truly yours, 


Treasurer. 


—— +e, 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
“Tue NortH AMERICAN WEEKLY.” 
59 Dundas St., London, Ont. 

127 King St. East, Hamilton, Ont. 

Lonpon, Ont., Jan. 6, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your newspaper list received, and we 
would like to know if you can furnish us 
or if you know of any one who is 
printing a magazine in French like 
Morris Molfer & A. Eichler of your 
city are publishing for the premium 
book trade. Hoping to receive an early 
reply and oblige, 

North AMERICAN WEEKLY. 
CEE <4: Si 
“NOTES” 


ARE VALUABLE. 


STANDARD SANITARY Mrc. Co. 
Porcelain Enameled Iron Baths and 
Plumbing Goods. 

PittspurG, Pa., Jan. 8, 1903. 


Your statement in the December 31st 
issue that you had received a com- 
munication containing adverse comment 
on your custom of criticising booklets, 


pamphlets and other literature, is in- 
teresting as indicating another point of 
view, il for no other reason. Your 


correspondent evidently cdnfounds the 
department in question with those de- 
partments maintained by nearly all of 
the trade papers in which “obituaries” 
are forced upon unwilling readers, with- 
out even an excuse of an _ intended 
demise. We are free to confess that 
matter of this description is hardly cal- 
culated to develop a robust literary ap- 
petite. Where there is good cause or 
a good intention, we can stand for a 
‘swan song,” even though it may be a 
little overdrawn, because there is al- 
ways the consolation that that’s the 
last of it. There is, however, a differ- 
ent class of matter which (although 
we are often too busy to do a rumber of 
things we should) we are always in- 
terested in and alwavs look for. Among 
these are the intelligent comments and 
criticisms on current printed matter. 
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The reason is very plain. We buy 
quantities of such matter and are con- 
stantly struggling to improve and get 
pores A better. Considered alone, as 
a commodity, why should we not be as 
equally interested in such comments as 
brokers are in stock quotations and 
merchants and manufacturers in their 
various branches of trade are in the 
news published effecting their respect- 
ive business? From the department of 
“‘NoTEs” we take some very valuable in- 
formation and would be very sorry in- 
deed to have the criticisms of what 
must be a purely superficial observer 
lessen or affect in any way the value 
of this department to us. 
Yours very truly, 
STANDARD SANITARY ee. Co., 
Geo. W. Craig, Advg. Mgr. 


— 
THEREFORE! 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Jan. 8, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to thank the Little School- 
master for the very kindly notice given 
of myself and the Metropolis in the 
issue of Jan. 7th. There was a time 
when I was not in sympathy with the 











work of Printers’ INK and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. The plain 
and simple reason was that the circu- 
lation of the paper was not large enough 
to make it profitable to tell the figures, 
therefore we consistently and_persist- 
ently refused to give circulation state- 
ments of any kind to anybody, but 
for a good while the circulation has 
been large enough to tell, therefore we 
take pleasure in doing it. Yours, etc., 


lhAns a. 

Business Manager the Metropolis. 
APPLY THIS TO THE NEXT AD 
YOU WRITE—IT WILL WORK. 
To use a homely illustration, no per- 
son would attempt to discuss cake-bak- 
ing, all kinds of cakes in all kinds of 
ways, and do it all in ten minutes. Yet 
that same person will attempt a sub- 
iect in literature or art or economics 
which is quite as broad in its scope, and 
far more difficult to expound, Again, 
with a broad subject, a person has no 
idea where to begin, nor where to 
leave off. Ask a_ skilled engineer ‘+o 
talk for ten minutes on machinery, and 
he will be at a loss what to say. Ask 
him to explain the principle of the ball 
governor, and he will give you a clear 
explanation. Limit your subject, then, 
when you aim to make clear what is 

not known.—The Chautauquan. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITI- 
CISM. 


By George Ethridge, 33 Union 
Square, New York. 

One of the very best ways of ex- 
plaining an awkward situation is 
to absolutely deny that the situa- 
tion exists. This simple course is 
now being followed by our English 
advertising cousins. For years 
they have been accused of copying 
American methods, but now they 
show a strong inclination to deny 
that they do or ever have done any 
such thing, but that, on the con- 
trary, Americans are constantly 
stealing English ideas and slavish- 
ly copying English advertisements. 
As a matter of fact, the English 
have not copied American methods 
nearly so closely as they should. 
They have shown bad taste in 
choosing the styles which they fol- 
low. Who ever made the music 





usical Box isso eT nor to 





" en Ne me ened cadepes ards, he el 
NICOLE PRERES, Ltd...21, Ely Place, Holborn, London,®.C. 


“No.1. 


box drawing here reproduced (No. 
1) worked on the lines of an ex- 
ceedingly bad American style. He 
succeeded in getting into one 
single column cut furniture and 
accessories enough to cover the 
side of a barn. Note the pains- 
taking and religious accuracy with 
vhich he reproduces an elaborate- 
ly carved table, the amount of 
work he put into that lamp- shade 
and the minute detail of the drap- 
eries in the background. A hard 
and fast worker can produce a 
drawing like this in anywhere from 
two days to a week, and when he 
gets through he hasn’t got any- 











thing in particular, except a lot 
of fine detail which is ruinous to 
the purpose of the advertisement. 
‘ihe only things which belong in 
this picture are the music box and 
the lady with the disc in her hands. 
Such being the case, why not use 
them in the simple manner shown 








No.2. 





by No. 2 and let it go at that? In 
other words, why not make a 
strong and striking ad that brings 
out the desired points in the plain- 
est and most forcible way and not 
attempt to work an entire catalogue 
into a single column cut? 


anda 4 LE ties 
ADVERTISING AND _ INTEREST 
OUGHT TO BE SYNONYMOUS. 
Do you know why a readable news- 
paper is good for the advertiser? It is 
because the people read the advertise- 
ments. A newspaper ought to be as 
interesting in its advertising columns és 
it is in its news columns, and the ad- 
vertiser ought always to keep in mind 
the idea of making his advertisements 
interesting. There is not any kind 
a business in which the general public 
is not more or less interested, and for 
that reason if you will study to do it 
you can always throw into your adver- 
tisements something that will make peo- 
ple read them. If you do this it will 
pay you better. The advertiser shou'd 
make his advertisements readable, and 
the readers should see that they are 
read.—The Metropolis, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Darty, weekly and monthly publica- 
tions in all parts of the country are 
waging a fierce war on the methods 
adopted by certain merchants in offering 
articles as substitutes for those which 
are asked for, and through this cam- 
paign people generally are becoming ac- 
quainted with the fraud that is being 
practiced upon them by dealers who 
offer substituted goods under the guise 
of “just as good.”—Progressive Adver- 
tiser. 
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FROM “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 











SOME RESULTS OF BANK ADVER- 
TISIN 


A case in point showing the practi- 
cability of bank advertising and its 
beneficial results is that of a national 
bank in Franklin, Pa. The institution 
increased the number of its depositors 
186 in two months. In Pittsburg an 
institution which announced that half 
of its increase in capital stock would 
be sold to outside interests who would 
open accounts with the bank resulted in 
an increase of over 300 new accounts, 
and the number is still increasing. The 
list might be prolonged indefinitely, but 
the showing A a Pittsburg savings bank 
which increased its deposits over $3,- 


000,000 in a single year is the strongest 
illustration of what advertising will do. 
Banks which have always refrained from 
advertising have caught the infection 
and have shown their appreciation of 
the new conditions which demand wide 





awake, up-to-date and aggressive me- 
thods.— Money. 
You have a good thing—you wax 


warm in your enthusiasm over it. You 
feel that everybody ought to feel as you 
do about it—but hold on, just put your- 
self in the cool, unmoved, indifferent 
place of the public and prepare your ad- 
vertising with caution as well as with 
color.—Jed Scarboro. 
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“Tue Place of the Spirits” is a book- 
let from Bernard Fischer, 500 Callow- 
hill street, Philadelphia, giving a price 
list of wines and liquors, with special 
reference to holiday trade. 


Tue Pittsburg Bank dor Savings sends 
out an aluminum book mark of neat 
design, together with a celluloid vest 
pocket memo tablet. These novelties 
were used as holiday advertising. 


P. P. Foprea, a popular young man 
in Nebraska railroad and newspaper 
circles, is to succeed C, S, Young as 
advertising manager of the Burlington 
Route in Omaha, Mr. Young going to 
Chicago. 

Tuz Woman's Farm Journal, St. 
Louis, Mo., has made a little folder up- 
on keying mail-order ads. It will prove 
useful to anyone not familiar with the 
simpler ways of alternating address 
numbers and names. 


Tuk folder issued by Louis P. Gra- 
ham, advertising artist, 117 South 
Second street, Philadelphia, is rather too 
familiar in tone. In the effort to se- 
cure personality Mr. Graham has be- 
come altogether too personal. 


Durinc November the Chicago Daily 
News printed 2,073 columns of adver- 
tising, of which 1,220 were display and 
853 classified liners. This represents a 
gain over November, 1901, of more than 
six per cent. The circulation _ still 
hovers around the 300,000 mark. 


“Auways Pure” is a_ handsomely 
rinted sixteen-page booklet, with a 
ithographed cover, detailing the pro- 
cesses by which Pabst beer is made. The 
text is simple and winning, and the 
wash drawings upon alternate pages are 
excellent. 


“It’s Comino” is a large folder from 
Geo. E. Marshall & Co., stationers 
Chicago, showing a well-picked line o 
novelties suitable for Christmas gifts. 
The first page design is strong, and the 
contents are conspicuous chiefly for neat 
arrangement and plain prices. 


Leslie’s Weekly issues a folder in 
which are set forth arguments for its 
value as an advertising medium among 
the classes who like their news weekly, 
accompanied by striking pictures. Es- 
pecial attention is called to its financial 
department, which, it is claimed, makes 
it a desirable periodical for reachin 
those interested in Wall street an 
speculation generally. 

Tue Hamlin Wizard Oil Company, 
Chicago; R. T. Booth & Co., Ithaca, N. 

-; Fels & Co., Philadelphia, and the 
Duquesne Distributing Company, Harm- 
arville, Pa., have recently become mem- 
bers of the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, At a recent meeting of the 
Association’s Board of Control Dr. V. 
Mott Pierce said that the reports of the 

A. had saved the World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association fully $8,- 
000 during the past year, while Mr. 
Post avers that a single report upon a 
paper examined by one of the Associa- 
tion’s auditors led to obtaining a rebate 
that more than covered his annual mem- 
ip fees for several years. 





From the J. C. Blair Company, man- 
ufacturing stationers, Huntingdon, Pa., 
comes a rather stereotyped folder under 
the wholly stereotyped title “Your 
Orders are Solicited.” The concern 
makes practically everything associated 
with its line of business, and its plant 
and stockrooms ought to furnish ample 
material for live, humanly interesting, 
informing publicity. 


Tue Caslon type foundry, in Eng- 
land, has bought the sole British rights 
to “Cheltenham,” the type face designed 
by Mr. Ingalls Kimball, of the Chelten- 
ham Press, New York. This foundry, 
which was established in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, onan made 
the “Caslon” type resurrected oy Mr. 
Kimball for use in the Chap-Boo , and 
its adoption of “Cheltenham” is the first 
instance in which an American type face 
has been taken up by an English found- 
ry of its reputation and standing. 


Tue New York Edison Company, 55 
Duane street, sends out a small folder 
advertising small electric heaters for 
various purposes, The company is now 
prepared to install electric tea kettles, 
electric portable stoves, waffle irons, 
chafing dishes, heating pads for appli- 
cation in sickness, electric flat-irons and 
curling iron heaters. Some of these 
devices are so compact that they may be 
carried in a trunk and attached té the 
incandescent Rents in hotel rooms. The 
folder is excellent, but with novelties 
so new there should have been more de- 
scription and far better illustrations. 


Avsert J. Barr, president of the cor- 
oration that publishes the Pittsbur 
ost, gave his annual dinner tothe paper’s 
two hundred employees at the Pittsburg 
Club on December 15. Speech-making 
was dispensed with save for an informal 
greeting by the host. The menu was 
elaborate, and a fine musical programme 
was rendered during the three hours’ 
feast of employees and their families. 
The menu card was a handsome engrav- 
ed folder, bearing on its inner Pages 
representations of the two presses that 
epitomized 60 years of history in jour- 
nalism. The one picture was of a press 
used by the Post in 1842 that would 
print 125 four-page papers an hour. The 
other was one of the presses of the 
Post that will print 96,000 eight-page 
papers per hour. 


On December 27 a large souvenir 
album was presented to the New York 
pmol at in commemoration of the 
dinner given by that paper to the Ameri- 
can press last February in honor of 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The pre- 
sentation was made by a committee of 
the newspaper men who were guests at 
the affair. The album, according to the 
New York Press’s description, is bound 
in dark blue levant morocco, trimmed 
with solid silver borders and two me- 
dallions bearing the arms of the United 
States and of the Prince. Inside the 
album are autographs, rtraits of the 
Kaiser, the Prince and other persons 
prominently connected with the dinner, 
together with typewritten reports of the 
event. The presentation was made by 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway, of the Brook- 
lyn Baegie, to Mr. Herman Ridder, who 
received it on behalf of the Staats- 
Zeitung management. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without diaplay, 25 centaa line. Muat be 
an in one week in advance, 


WANTS. 
Un Finns Democe ee, S Charlotte, N.C. 
mi-weeklies in the State. 
r 4 perio Ew heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
ORE than _ 200, copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
[*xacnvces ros FOR MABUVACTURERS, will 


handle first-class and su solicitors. 
CB PERKINS, 


leads 


Bank references. New method, 
257 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


OB PRINTERS wanted to use Perfection Bank 

and Counter Check Binders, Business build- 

Write to-day. Don’t delay. SpUnase, 
Manufacturing Stationer, , Lebanon, Ind. 


AM assistant advertising manager of a well- 
known house ; Cn tyne oe I specialist, 
practical salesman, printer, mechan ou 3 
seen my work. | want to drop the Sapsiatan' 
“M. G. R.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


W sitep—4 perfecti ress, second hand, 
must be guaran Al order, to print not 





less than 12 13 ems, 7 a 

also two second-hand linot 

dress, with particulars, VRE ND-BENJAMIN, 
160 Nassau St., New York. 





OVELTIES WANTED. Our traveling men 
visit banks, offices, merchants, hotels, etc., 
ond — novelties that ‘sell. They sre hustlers 
are open for any eruge of vies atte 


spondence solicited. E, W. DA & ©O., 43 
. Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
LL pRowennper circulation to write 
rices and samples of the different 


books "pe lished by us and written by Murat 
Ha “yy ig manne, paying pr peeiens Over 





6,000,000 Roose d for his latest 
books, THE DOMINION. ‘COMPANY, Dept. D, 
Chicago, 
—~o 
PRINTERS. 
ti Fa are not satisfied where zoe me, try =. 
e do = kinds of book abe 5 

Printing. en ptly and A. i_% U 

RINTING CO. Pie Vandewater 8t., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
, Ho w — you hear comsbedy say : “ Now 
ell used. it stands right 


~y— arrangement caught 
small ad stand out more 
prone nently = one * twice its size, but not so 


One of the Sines we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
peinter probably has not the onal — for doing 

his that we —>s probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as 


We furnish clectrstypen too, LY ou like. 
This is only one of = ed 0 for advertis- 
ers—the printing of ca booklets, circu- 
are some of the other thi 
We make them stand out of t e crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK P. 


10 ps nto St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ Ma CHINERY. 
Wein poy, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
rs’ machinery, material and supplies. 
e froma all foundries. 
mee Dey furnished. 


ai NEI FE DL & £0. ¥. Y. City. 


HALFT TONES. 
Lyware goes half-tone fro rafal 
rot RD 5 EX: 
ILLUSTRATORS AND " ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price low, service quick. 

GRKAVING con 61 Ann 8t., New Y 
H SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. Service good and prompt. 


gi 
AD VERTISING | MEDIA. 


Ts home advertisers usc the CHARLOTTE 
(N, C.) NEWS. 


ROP an ad to the countr N FALK, Adhinne that brings 


results. TOWN TALK i, Oregon. 
| 4 Cons r inch per day r day; display advertising, 
25 id ood ENTERPRIS ise, Brockton, Mass. 


40% walane 5 times 2% cents, DAILY — 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 
POPULATION, city of Brockton, 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE A 
A PVEBTISER’S ahd New Market,N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS| prints more adver- 
is tising than any other North Carolina daily. 
pays. 





35 WORDS, gue month, 35c., classified co! 
”) Circulati PACTS AND FICTION. 
334 Dearborn ape. 


A™t person wae. in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one one year. 


Roe ELL’S Directory indie: cates that the CH AR- 
LOTTE NEW i and TIMES Dra OCRAT are 
two hn the best advertising propositions in Nurth 


> To TALK, Ashland, Or yop eg 
teed circulation of 4,500 co} issue. 

Both other Ashland tI a0 copies ence lemue. 
1,000 by the American Newspaper Directory. 


NI z 50c. per line for each By a RE in entire 


yin 

w Jersey and Pennsy ~ = 
NION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
WILL pay for a five-line advertisement 
four weeks in 100 Illinois or Wisconsin 
weekly newspapers, CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UNION, 10Spruce 8t., New York. Catalogue on 
application. 


ARGEST afternoon ¢irculation, largest ad 
tising patronage, most progressiv: ve city, 

perous section of the ! State. These are 
a commend the CHARLOTTE 


$1 


most pros 
some thin 
(N. C.) NE 
HE YOUNGSTOWN, 

ing newspaper in 

da; by weekly. eee sstavemen Pad 

or space oO 0 WELL 

sau Beekman Bldg,, N.Y. City: 


50, 000 © GUARANTEED eeniation, 15 cents 
7) e. PATH- 
FINDER offers. the Sessa the 4%, ‘Saturda 
every ent, 
order firm 


o., VERESOAZOR, lead- 
Eastern , Sun- 


ethin: f Ask 
THE PATH INDER, Washin w schington’ D 


HE_ NATIONAL FARMER AND 
GROWFR isa h-class monthly farm pa- 
4 witha strong lean woes li ~— stock rais- 
it reaches t! o best nar ral constitu- 
ency and Ay the oh. ciation in its class. 
uaranteed ey 100,000 aus a edi- 


vi rates address 
date agency, or the publisher, PHILIP H a _ 
416 Granite Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


— +0 


NEW 'W BOOKS. 


cy little | book, 120. postpaid. 
S°N MONITOR PUR. CO., 212 E. 6th St., Cin., O. 


eid cette 
SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more m 
= cut inks than any other ink house in the 
ie. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


comanaenceettigilipiccatetamaise 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


b O'S. a fac-simile re peSurtion of the 
Declaration of Independence by sending 
cents stamps Lock Box 1,000, Hawk Min 
esota. Will attract more attentio: m oan 6 
thousand-dollar painting. 
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FOR SAL’ SALE. 
LATES for 


nt rm mail order books 
ATE Son Ir inamere ure Ellen, Cal. 


Ts CHARLOTTE shine and TIMES-DEMO- 
ORAT have the largest circulations in the 
best city and county in North Carolina. 


yous enn buy apace in the Charlotte NEWS at 
je rates, It carries more advertis- 
ing than any —p North North Carolina daily. 


PACE for palo in every issue of FACTS AND 
FIOTIO: * ge pr Be OF Circulation 76,000 
monthly, tt pulls that pay. FACTS 
AND FIGTION, = 
ERURLICAN semi-weekly paper, Central New 


+ good advertia tronage; nice 
paper | owner bi has other in- 
care Printers’ Ink. 





job pasinte! offic. 
rests ; easy terms. 


JOR SALE—Hudson River Weekly, within Rg 

miles of New York. Pa ing prope + A 
tablished over 17 years. Mc 4 office and up- 
date equipment. Easy terms of payment. RW. 
EK. X. ware I Printers’ nk, 

CALENDARS. 
OST artistic line of advertist calendars 
ever offered. Write for price list, 
BASSETT A 
Beekman St., New York City. 


+o 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
IRINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER C©O., Muskegon, Mich, 
—- +o —— 
TRA DE JOURNALS. 

I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
+ Oe 
MAILING MACHINES. 
rP.HE DICK MATCHLESS Mi gy Wake test and 


uickest. Pri INTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, 


PREMIUMS, 
URAT HALSTEAD’S books have had remark- 
able sales. eae 6,000,000 sold in 6 yeare 
Demand stead: . We have published 


MINION CO., Dept. D, Chicago. 


EL. LApLE goods are trade builders, Thou- 
BAD ve premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost mazers 
and wholesale dealers in jewelry and kindred 
lines, 500-page list price lustrated catalogue, 


pobitehed annually, 
. F. MYERS CO., nde Maid iden Lane, N. 


COIN CARDS. 


g: PER 1,000. Less for more; 4 printi ng: 


TAE GOIN WRAPPER ©O., olt, M 
Ming COIN CARDS. Be Best yet. 8,000 printed, 


at $e Rae e =e Ppackag 


TH 
¥ tid Breadwas Nore York, 


ADVERTISING | NOVELTIES, 


Ee novelty out, BLOTTER, best advertising 

Poverty ont Sample, 2c, W-H. M. 0. CO., 
Broadway, New York. 

“ADVERTISING NOVELTIES that guarantee 
results. Liberal pope 10 cents. THE 

KELLOGG MFG. CO., X ., X 229 Broadway,New York. 


AP avert wits the Th make cer r pycteges grow 
advertise with the IPL 

useful and durable article cera a adver: 
br purposes. A Let your customers will keep 


a, OP COATES | co., wy ths — rt 


EXCHANGE. 


BxcHAxee what you don’t want for some- 
aur me you do. If zor have mail order names, 
kk cuts or something similar, and want to = 
for others, put an advertisement _ 
’ Ink. There are protebly many pe 

you can eflect a specdy and Eitantamesn, tom 
8 ex- 
fists peks seats tndciaotee 
cen ne on. 0} our 

ahve per ng y 








BOOKS, 


K PARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid, 263 Broadway, New York. 


ere 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


L*2 make your ade better better. JED SCARBORO, 
667a Halsey St., Brooklyn. 
B. MERRITT, writer and printer of adver- 
e tising, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FPWIN SaNrorD KARNA, writer and pro- 
moter of profitable publicity, 071 East Forty- 
third St., Chicago, 
ROFITABLE advertising written, gexigned, 
illustrated. WILLLAM H. BESACK. 
nett Avenue, Kansas p City, Ka Kan, 
ENRY FERRIS, mark. 
—_ Drexel Builds, Phutade 
Ad-wrt! ter, designer, advis 
ANKERS one retailers st “heute wring em busi- 


edvetidatae. ERT tT LEAGUE, Now New York. 
ET me put city style an eng bustnepenating 
L talk unto thal ocklet ours. Illustrate, 
vb. DREN ER, New Keith 
Brin Philwdeh phia._ 
HE MISSES HOFFMA x, 


Woman’s Temple, fitustfato =. 
Advertising designers, writers and illusti 





N all of my advertising ‘work the aim ie is B -4 
make sales—to build u O permens 
able business, I can serve. only a iimived ‘ck ciien. 
tele, Will you be one? DAVID Kk, GOK, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 


SEEDSMAN client weties me: “1 never doubt- 


= a: Ss your os = dle gomne Be kinds of 

‘ou can vertising 

such as 1 seq “ie is Z pareriee | to me.” a 
people in aifferent ues have a pence 


pa 4, MA MIN 
BHERDOW 106-10s1 Market | Market 8t., Philaielphie 


y Np  B and design destgner | should use is 


colu i 
price is o ‘Seentne ine, 4 the cheapest 

He any medium publish ished co ering oe 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters ae Ms ome rf fortune 
through t 
small and eye s at it. ge, ay do lo like- 
ne Adgpes ordees, PRINTERS IN 10 Spruce 

ew York 


AIl, ORDER ADVERTISING,—Mr. Katz, by 
his writings and gu’ —; contribu’ 





agents an eme advertisers. ndence 
invited; every letter is assured a answer, 
EUGENE KATZ, 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 
M MEDICAL ACAD yRNnsERS. , 
I have written a great deal of medi- 


cal advertising fea i the most 

successful pro concerns in the 
world. Ihave etd ~ —_ 
can treat med: jects practi- 
cal and convincing way. ieee 
illustrations. abet oo maser. 
wanting bright Bay aaa 
wan 

write me hay it. wae Pe athe 
Gpetialiet, 0s 


Advertisi) 
nue, New 
O YOU USE SUCH? YOU SHOULD! 
commansen tion leaves your of- 


that y 

fice should carry with it a brief reminder of your 
general business or of 6s some one or more of your 
8) ties.” Such inclosures add nothing to 
postage, and if a what they easily may be, 
most potent I make many such 
MAILING SLIPS and FOLDERS of small caliber 
h I Ly - secu 
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Displayed Advertisements. 


cents a line; py @ page ; 25 per cent 











extra for specified position— Uf granted. ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 
Must be handed in one week in advance. PRACTICALLY TAUGHT 
CANADA. I f scudent personal attention to 
at Y “th pap _ 
» e Dy coun! 
ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
Cisbanats ADVERTISING AG'Y, Montreal, tnt tench eac stulent about the 


needs to know 





nr teach him not only to know, but 


New York Dramatic Mirror) 0 xin urmunoacauy trom 


nen nn my 1879. the place where he is tow: 
Sao ae a manager, ac r, actress, "tehar where he wants to get. 
theatrica] employee and the great rs loving Ic only gues be he can afford. 
peptic in in a A ry — Spoasssens eeesess or particu 
e line of representative com- 
mercial" advertisements now running in THE LpWOUSTAN DIXEY 
Mrnzor. Rates and sample copies on request. 186 FINTH AVENUE, - NEW yoRE. 

















281,000|—— 
Skieacipnie || RUEDANS 


That is what the U. S. Census of 
1900 states, 
A pretty large field to cater to? 








R'I'P-A-N’S Tabules 
The German Doctors find 
Daily Gazette ||| A good prescription 
For mankind 











has a circulation of over 
47,000 daily (morning and 
evening) editions. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. 





The 5-cent packet is enough for 


German Daily Gazette an ordinary occasion. The 
Publishing Co. family bottle (price 6O cents) 
eontane a supply for a year. 


924 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Ghe 
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| Send 
For Circular. 


of an EXPERT’S OPIN- 
10N of the 


CHESTER 
TIMES. 


It is absolutely 
necessary to use THE 





TIMES to cover 
SOUTHEAST PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 


SWORN STATE- 
MENT: 


Pally sae), 1 77 Re 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs., 


CHAS. R. LONG, Business Manager. 


PF. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
New York Representative. 














The Most Popular Jewish Daily. 





Established 1887, 


Largest Circulation 
Reaches more homes than_any Jewish | 


newspaper, therefore the BEST advertis- 
\I| ing medium. 


| The Veiasaduaual 
Weekly. | 


li The only weekly promoting light and 
knowledge among the Jews in America. 


M. & G. MINTZ, 


PROPRIETORS, 








132 Canal St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 066 FRANKLIN. 





Circulation Books Open for Inspection, 








|b 








A Phenomenal Journalistic Success 


‘ 





The Salt Lake 
Telegram 


The Only 3c. Paper Published in Utah. 





Francisco. 
public of Utah, 
advertise in 


B. T. PERRY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 





It has the largest average evening circulation of 
any daily publication between Denver and San 
If you wish to reach the purchasing 
Idaho and Nevada you should 


THE Satt LAKE 


TELEGRAM. 


H. M. FORD, 
112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








memes: 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. — ; 


Readers of PRintzrs’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this d department. 








It’s always dull for a while after 
Christmas, but, in most cases, it’s 
much duller than it need be. There 
are lots of people in your town who 
didn’t spend all their money for 
Christmas gifts and these people 
have personal needs that must be 
supplied, right along through the 
winter. Some of them will buy 
even for next winter’s needs if you 
hold out the right qualities and 
give them exceptional prices. That 
doesn’t mean that you must 
slaughter everything in your stock, 
in order to get business in this 
slow season. It does mean that 
attractive offerings, real, worth- 
while bargains, will bring in many 
an extra dollar that you might not 
otherwise get and sell goods which 
might otherwise be carried over 
till another season, only to become 
shop-worn or out of style and fi- 
nally sell for a fraction of present 

values. At the same time you are 
keeping up the interest in your 
store and establishing or strength- 
ening a reputation for low prices 
through special advertising of spe- 
cial sales—keeping your business 
in the public mind and mouth and 
moving goods that ought to be 
moved if your stock is to be kept 
clean and fresh. 

Have a good plausible reason 
for every sale you hold and tell 
what it 1s. If it’s just to get at- 
tention, say so. If it’s a pre-inven- 
tory, stock-renovating sale, or an 
after-inventory sale to reduce cer- 
tain stocks, step right out to the 
front in your ads and say so. But 
have a good reason and tell it, es- 
pecially if some of your price cuts 
séem hard to beliéve. 

Your own horse-sense will tell 
you which lines to cut and which 
to cut most. You know which will 
sell easiest just now, and you 
know which lines you will not buy 
again, as well as which will be 
unsalable another season. 

Take all these things into ac- 
count and be guided by them, but 
remember that whatever you do to 
get business you’ve got to let peo- 





ple know about it and that means 
a liberal space in those papers 
which reach the greatest number 
of your customers and possible 
customers. 

If there’s any one time better 
than another for testing the effi- 
ciency of advertising, it’s in a dull 
season, when fewer people are buy- 
ing and are buying less. 

_ Test it, Mr. Merchant, but test 
it fairly by advertising a season- 
able article at an unseasonable 
price, and don’t try to get a full 
column story into three or four 
inches single. 

It’s Time to start such Schemes Right 

Now. 





Pay Us a Little 
Each Week 


and when the bicycle 
season opens take the wheel 
of your selection for your 
season’s riding. Keep up 
(the same weekly payments 
that you began—and before 
you realize it your mount 
will be all your own. This 
plan—which we inaugurated 
ast year—is just the one 
which fits the man who can 
lay by a small sum each 
week—but who finds it diffi- 
cult to accumulate the price 
of a desirable wheel. Our 
lines are stronger this year 
than ever. The Pierce, Tri- 
une, National, Reading, Ex- 
plorer, Leroy, and others 
tcoming—chain and chainless 
—the best made. Come in 
and talk it over. 








Women’s and 
Misses’ Jackets— 


Cut Prices 


About the middle of Jan- 

ney jacket makers get aw- 
fully anxious to unload all 
winter garments, and will ac- 
cept next-to-nothing prices 
for them, 

We took advantage of this 
anxiety on the part of some 
of the foremost makers and 
bought so heavily that we 
are now overstocked. 

_ That’s the reason for these 
little prices on jackets of 
quality. 

















This 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


is a Good Time to Push Blank 
Books. 


That’s for Sale. 








Blank Books for 


Merchants 


Every good kind of blank 
book a store keeper has use 
for can be had here, always 
at right prices. 

Not only the regular books 
but many special handy 

books for special purposes 
are here. 

Grocer’s and _ Butcher's 
printed Pass books— 

1octs. a dozen. Others 15, 
20, 25¢. a dozen. 

Extra, good 4o-leaf, can- 
vas book, only 35c. a ‘dozen. 

Counter books, 90 _ leaves, 
only soc. a dozen. All other 
sizes too. 

Order and delivery books, 
with new kind of pockets and 
pencil holders. 

Two spécial blank books: 

600 page day book or ledg- 
er, canvas cover, leather 
corners, only $1.25. 

1,000 pages, larger size, 
only $2.25. 





House on 
State Street. 


We offer an wquaually ot at- 
tractive bargain in a hom 
located on one of Senger 
most desirable streets. It 
has a large lot with flower 
and fruit garden in the rear 
large enough for another 
house. Twelve finished rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water 
upstairs and down, gas and 
electric lights, open fire- 
peg verandah, slate roof 
and granite underpinning. 
Tne location is the best and 
the whole property is most 
inviting. At the price it 
will be a veritable bargain, 
as we will convince you if 
you will investigate. 
Property located on State 
street is rarely in the market 
and it is always eagerly 
sought. We can interest vou 
Af it is a medium-priced 
home you want. 











Gives a Word Picture of the House 





Clock and Watch Repairing. 


Here’s Where the Foolish C 


rops Out 


in Real Estate Advertising—a Mis- 
leading Headline—and Spoils an 


Otherwise Good Ad, 





Now 


is the time to have 
your watches, clocks and 
ewelry repaired. Trade be- 
ing comparatively quiet we 
can give our whole attention 
to work. Fine watch repair- 
ing our specialty; all work 





first-class and warranted. 








For a Pre-inventory Sale. 





Saturday Night, 
January 28th 


Our remnant dish sale 
closes. We take stock next 
week. All this week we will 
foffer big bargains on the 
tables to clear all we can. 





A House and Lot 
Given Away 


would be too cheap 
but we can do the next best 
thing by offering you ithe 
nice cozy homes at prices 
that look almost like gifts, 
because we have certain peo- 
ple who must sell right now. 
e have the best property 
for sale in Bangor on our 
books and we give you valu- 
able advice free based on 
twenty-eight ears’ actual 
experience in Bangor real es- 
tate. 
“If we offer a house the 
price is right.” 








Good. 


Will Make the Right Impression. 








Bargain Sale of 
Fancy Table 
Spreads 


There are some sixty dif- 
ferent pattern and color ef- 
fects among the fancy fring- 
ed Tapestry and other table 
spreads that we are pone 
for $1 apiece. Until now 
these spreads have sold for 
$1.50 and $1.75. They will 
not tarry long at the new 





price. 








Men’s Imported 
Bath Robes, $3. 


These handsome Terry 
bath robes are the marvel of 
the trade. They come from 
the best bath robe maker in 
Paris, and are not matched 
in America at the price. The 
robes do not ravel out like 
the ordinary kind. Yarns 
used are the best—softer, 
more absorbent, ample width 
and length—better in every 
way than the usual kinds. 

A new lot just received— 
ready to-day, $3 each. 




















PRINTERS’ 
Another Branch of Real Estate 


This is Excellent. 











Must be Sold. 


Do you want a cosy little 
home of seven rooms and 
bath? If so, we have it and 
it must be sold immediately. 
This house stands on a sub- 
stantial stone cellar, eight 
feet deep, with cemented 
floor, and has every modern 
convenience, such as sewer, 
bath room and_ furnace. 
Large lot 69x105 feet, with 
plenty of room for garden. 
The only thing required to 
make this house the most at- 
tractive little home in Ban- 
gor is paint and paper, both 
of which are cheap, and you 
can suit yourself as to 
color and design. The sub- 
stantial features are perfect 
in all respects. Location is 
very desirable, just off 
Broadway, and a few steps 
from the car line. Look at 
this with us. It won’t cost 
anything to do so and it may 
be just what you want. The 
price is very low to make a 
quick sale. Terms easy. 


INK. 


vertising That is too Often 
Neglected. 








Another House-cleaning Sale. 





| You can Take 
Your Choice of All 


the store’s stock of 
dishes till Saturday night 
and save money on any- 
thing. A lamp, a dinner set, 
$4.50 up, a tea set, $2.20 up, 
a toilet set, a half dozen 
colored tea cups, plates, or 
any useful piece in glass- 
ware, cooking enamel ware, 
cutlery, china. Sale closes 
Saturday night, as we com- 
mence stock taking Monday 
next. 











All Right Except the Foolish ta 


Just to Liven Things up a Bit 


Quoting Prices. 








Forced Sale of 
Silks 

fis what we said in 
yesterday’s papers. an 
meant it, and people knew 
we did and came, and all 
were buyers. 

Not much use in talking 
prices—you’ve got to see the 
goods to know—and there’s 
too much of a variety and 
newspaper space qosts {too 
much to go into details about 
it—but you come—and let 
the silks peeve, 

_Hundreds and hundreds of 
pieces to be sold before 


stock-taking. 


Rents. 


Our demand for rents has 
been most active, but we 
have one or two desirable 
ones which have recently 
come in. 

$400.—An excellent house 
located on the Ohio street 
car line and equipped with all 
modern conveniences, includ- 
ing hot and cold water, bath 
room and furnace. Ten 
sunny rooms. 

_ $15 per month. A _ neat 
little modern eight-room 
house with stone cellar, hard 
wood floor and modern con- 
veniences. First houge off 
the Ohio street car line. Very 
desirable location. 

$12.50 per month. Tene- 
ment of seven rooms, all in 
excellent repair. Modern 
conveniences. Location very 
desirable. 

$12.50 per month. Six 
room rent by itself on the 
east side just off the car 
ine. 








Flannel Remnants 
Around in the “‘L””’ 


American, Scotch and 
French flannels—a gathering 
of 200 remnants that vary 
from one to five yards in 
length—will find eager buy- 
ers to-day and Saturday. 

soc. kind for 25c. a yard. 

756. kinds for soc. a yard. 
$1 kinds for 75c. a yard. 

Hardly any two of these 
flannel remnants are alike in 

pattern or coloring. 





For a Tailor. 





lk about 


To tonic up business a bit, 
we are making to measure 
trousers from the “famous” 
fine quality worsted goods, 
for $6.50 the pair, usual 
price $10 to $12. This ought 
to be of interest to every 
man who wears trousers. 





Much in Little. 


Nubia Rugs, $1.75 


We've got some rugs you'll 
be lad to know about. 
They're 27x54 inches—thick, 
soft, warm—just the thing 
for the bedside, to step on 
with your bare feet, or for 
the bureau front—in fact, to 
cheer and brighten any 
room, and save carpet wear. 

Rich colors, oriental de- 














signs. $1.75. 
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Is ita Question 
of Territory ? 





Have you a new advertising proposition 
upon which you want quick, sure and 
profitable returns P 

Are you hesitating in choosing the field 
in which to make a start ? 
If you are, investigate 


The Toledo Times 


Only Morning Paper 


The Toledo News 


The Original One-Cent Paper 











Look at the map. Inquire into the buy- 
ing capacity of the 1,000,000 people living 
in Northwestern Ohio and Southeastern 
Michigan. 


City and Country 
Circulation for December 


was 20, O55 Daily 


P.S.—Ask any Toledo merchant about the value 
of the trade of the rural free delivery readers of THE 
TIMES. 


THE TOLEDO TIMES CO. 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
H. M. FORD, 112 Dearborn St. N. M. SHEFFIELD, Tribune Bidg. 
Chicago New York 
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THE MERCURY 


The only Morning Paper in San Jose 








Santa Clara Courity 1s 
one of the richest districts in the else, 
United States. Bare land sells for York, 
$250 and $300 an acre, and a fam-‘ asteris 
ily can live comfortably on a five- in the 
acre ranch—ten acrés is opulence. 
Fruit is the staple. and 120,000,000 
pounds of dried prunes were pro- 
duced last year, to say nothing of 
apricots, peaches and plums. Labor 
is in demand, as in all other parts 
of rural California, and every man 
Jack who will work can get good 
wages. San Jose has a population 
of 30,00c. and Santa Clara County 
60,000. The assessed -valuation of 
property in the county last year 
was something over $50,000,000, 
or about $800 per capita. The 
Herald and Mercury are delivered 
by their own bicycle carriers over 
600 square files of territory. 
Uncle Sam’s rural carriers cover 
the sparsely settled mountain dis- i 
tricts, but valley residents will not 
wait for the mails. Their morning 
paper must be at the breakfast 
table. San Francisco 1s only fifty 
miles away, with twenty*four trains 
daily, and its publishers have spent 
many thousands of dollars in at- 
lases, prizes and solicitors’ salaries 
in the effort to conquer the Herald 


penditure has been nearly ineffect- invé 





(From Printers’ Ink, Oct. 29, 02.) 


THE HERALD 


The only Evening Paper covering the field 





Represented by 
LA COSTE & MAXWELL 
140 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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MONTREAL 
LA 


PRESSE 


There F other no in Canada The advertiser who leaves out the 
but La Presse overshadows them all French merge of the Province of 
as a powerful business bringer. Quebec leaves out 80 per cent of the 
rinters’ Ink. most thrifty, well-to-do and responsible 

citizens.— rofitable Advertising. 


CIRCULATION 


Over 15 OOO Daily 


Sworn to. Proved. Books Open. 





Guaranteed by the Association of American Advertisers of New 
York and Chicago. A condition of every advertising contract. 


e a 
Largest Circulation in Canada 
French or English. Without Exception. 
Exceeds circulation of next largest English daily by over 20,000 a day. 


Exceeds circulation of next largest French daily by over 50,000 a day. 


In Montreal exceeds by at least 25,000 a 
day the circulation of any French daily. 


No representatives in the United States. Write direct. 


AGENCIES: 
PARIS, FRANCE, TORONTO, Onr., 
31 Rue TRONCHET. 72 KING Sr., West 
LONDON, ENGLAND, QUEBEC, Que., 
11 CHARING Cross ROAD. 12444 Rue ST. JosePH. 


110 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT AGENCIES. 
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Hidden Use the Ellis | 


papers to | 


Treasure J '°:°",{": 


tisement-an- 

swering and 
buying-by-mail public. The treasure is 
here. The question is: Can the Ellis 
papers dig it out for your The answer 
is emphatically yes. They are doing it for 
others; a fact proved by the continued use 
of our advertising columns by the most suc- 
cessful mail order houses in the country. 
This talks loudly for itself. 

There are no other mail order papers so 
far-reaching and productive of results as 
Ellis papers. The guaranteed, combined 
circulation (without any duplication) is over 
two million copies. Any advertiser is wel- 
come to proof of circulation at any time. 
These are Ellis papers: 








Metropolitan & Rural Home, 500,000 $2.00 
The Paragon Monthly, . . 400,000 1.50 
The Gentlewoman,. .. . 400,000 1.50 
The Home Monthly, ... 400,000 1.50 


Park’s Floral Magazine, . 350,000 1.25 


Total, . . 2,050,000 








The C. E. Ellis Company 


713-718 Temple Court Bidg. 112-114 Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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| Know a Fellow Who 
Was Collector for a 
Country Store, 


at a weekly salary of when he first 
met PRINTERS’ INK, “ ittle School- 
master in the Art of aventiaing. ” He 

ad nos l interest in advertising, 
but read Printers’ Ink just because 
there were good hard-headed business 
talks in it—because it told of successes and failures 
in the use of a business force which was new to him, 
and gave the whys and wherefores in a way that 
waseasy to understand. He began to get interested 
in the subject—borrowed PrinTERSs’ INK and sat up 
nights with it—didn’t want to missaline. Finally 
sent the mice we “wel of two days’ hard work for a 
year’s subscriptio: 

He was aavanced to the cashier’s desk and to 
$10.00 per week. Heand the manager 


Read Printers’ Ink 


and discussed its teachings while the others were 
at lunch. The manager told him to write a few ads. 
He tried, and ome of his efforts were printed in 
the firm’s — r space. Then they put him at 
work on the oka oe ut $12.00 in his weekly en- 
velope, and let him help out with the adwriting. 
He wrote ads for one or two of the smaller stores 
in other lines. Printers’ INK reproduced them in 
its Ready-Made Ad Department with complimen- 
tary comments, and other advertisers in all pers 
of the country adapted them to their needs. 
took another step up the ladder— 


Became Advertising Manager 


and second in command of a store em oying thirty- ae 
people. His pay envelope expan ded again. Then he 
wanted a widerfield. Cameto New York Made himself 
known to oneof PRINTERS’ INK’s editors and gota letter 
of introduction to one of the foremost trade paper pub- 
lishers in the city, who wanted anadvertisement writer. 
Submitted some ads. Got the job—and $500 more a year. 
He read PRINTERS’ InK and worked like a nailer for a 
ear Or 80, and the National Cash Register Co. offered him 
$500 more per year to write pty for them. ty his 
employers about it and began to draw another 610. - 
week the next Saturday. His department te 
have an assistant, then two, then three—and anartist, Se 
with them came more money. He’s only thirty-one now— 
there ought to be something in the future for him if he 
keeps at work and reads PRINTERS’ Ink. But he has nearly 


Doubled His Salary 


since he came to New York, less than four years 280, pom! 
-. after deducting a little a iasural ew pd anda good 

* for hard work, there still stands avery rge 4 
ance to the cred. PRINTERS’ INK. No young 

business man can be as good a business man as 
ought to be without reading PRINTERS’ INK. it 
covers every phase of advertising as it is covered 
- b; ne a pape: ae oo methods, = 

ms—everythii It illustrates and demonstrates asit goes a! vons—s ows good 
bed adv crtising, aid te tells Ney & —y ae is good and the other PRINTERS’ INK is 
intensely practical from the first P to the last posted, & ons | 4 tee cost $16.05 er Lad 

instead of $5.00 it oa still be ry : dividend payer of the order. Ten cen 
P. ROWELL 


sent to GEO. R & CO., re 
Spruce 8t., New York, will brin 
——_ L~. F ich will show w M4 
to pay $5a yoor' for its 
weekly. viaite and j Justify my thusi- 
asm. This ¥ ie truthfu tale ‘of what gr. Adv.-W 
Punrrans’ Ink 


has done fora friend, iniat, cM riting Dept, meri New = 
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My Inks Exclusively 








Office of THE MASSILLON GLEANER, 


MASSILLON, Ohio, Jan. 3, 1903. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York. 


DEAR SiR—Please mail us your price list of job inks. 

We are putting in a jobbing department in connection with our newspapers 
and will use your inks exclusively, as we are now using your news ink on the 
daily and weekly. 

We might also add that for the past five years, while connected with The Re- 
view, at East Brady, Pa., we used your inks and got uniform good results, and in 
the case of your Bronze Scarlet and Bond Paper Black, exceptionally fine results. 

Wishing you continued success, 
We are, yours respectfully. 
HANDCOCK & BATES. 





PIPPI 


My news ink is guaranteed to be the 
finest news ink in the world and is sold 
at 4 cents a pound in 500-pound barrels, 
5 cents a pound in 100-pound kegs, and 
6 cents a pound in 25-pound kegs. My 
job inks are considered the finest ever 
produced by the art of man and are sold 
at 25 cents a 4%-pound can. Carmines, 
Bronze Reds and Fine Purples cost 50 
cents a 4%-pound can. When ordered 
in tubes I charge 5 cents extra for each 
Yy-pound tube, 10 cents for a 4%4-pound 
tube and 15 cents for a 1-pound tube. 
My terms are f.o.b. New York and cash 
must accompany each order—no excep- 
tions. Money back when goods are not 
found as represented. Send for my 
price list. 














ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


{7 Spruce Street, New York: 




















PRINTERS’ INK. 


The tands highest 
. e nds nl 
Philadelphia ofall oon 
INQUIRER “ye 
and is only 


fourth among all the newspapers 
in the country. 











The figures printed below are in almost 
every instance furnished by the newspapers 
themselves and can therefore be accepted 
as correct. 


For the purpose of this comparison the total number 
of lines of advertising printed during the month of 
November in each of the ten newspapers standing 
highest in the country are printed herewith: 


Herald, New York, 

World, New York, 

Tribune, Chicago, 

INQUIRER, Philadelphia, . . . 711,300 
le, Brooklyn, 648,528 

Re eT rnin 

*News, Chicago, 

*Star, Washington. 

Record, Phi 

Globe, Boston, 


*No Sunday issues. 











This shows that the wise advertisers know the 
value of The Inquirer as an advertising medium. 
What others have accomplished through the col- 
umns of The Inquirer, you can do yourself. Try it. 


Address for advertising rates 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











